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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


For some time past it has been felt by the fi lends of 
Mr. Gaorishankar, European as well as Native, that it 
would be desirable to have some record of his life and 
work. In compliance with this desire, I undertook to 
compile a shor t acco unt of him f rom such materials as 
weie available to me. These were not so full and ample 
as I could have desired. They were wanting m that 
essential element which gives its chief interest to a work 
of biography, namely, private conespondence. On this 
account nobody is more sensible than I am of the 
imperfect natuie of the preseut sketch, and my only 
reason foi permitting its publication is that it is better 
to have some recoid, however wanting in fulness, of the 
work done , by the first living statesman of Kathiawad, 
now m retnement as a Sanyasi, than to have none at all 
8mce writing this sketch, however, I am glad to say 
that my fuends, Messrs Yajeshankar and Prabhashankar, 
the two worthy sons of Mi Gaorishankar, have, at my 
'suggestion, undei taken to arrange systematically the 
whole of the correspondence, records, and papers, in 
English and Gujarati, which are m the possession of the 
family, and may serve to elucidate the career of their 
illustrious father With such materials, properly arranged, 
it may he possible to present a fuller biography of 
Mr Gaonshanliai than is here attempted 

JAYERILAL TJ YAJNIK. 

■41 Coivasji Patel Tank Moad 

Bombay , 23 )d February 1889 
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GAORISHANKAR UDAYASHANKAR, C.S.I., 

OF 

bhavnagar. 

CHAPTER I. 

Mr. Gaorishankar Tjdayashankar, C. S. 1., 
the venerable ex-Dewan of Bliavnagar, holds a 
high pla'ce m the i oil of distinguished Native 
Ministers who, by their successful administration 
of Native States, have earned for themselves a 
character for statesmanship He has been to 
Bhavnagar what the late Nawab Sir Salar Juno 
was to Hyderabad, what Sir T. Madav Rao was 
to Travancore, Indore, and Baioda, and Sir Dm- 
kar Rao to Gwalior,— one who evolved order 
out of chaos, and laised the terntory he admin- 
istered to the position of a first-class Native 
State. An account of Mr Gaorishankar’ s life 
is, in fact, the history of Bhavnagar for the last 
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lift) years, from the timo it held mi insignificant 
position to tj[ie period when it occupies the fort 
most place m Kathuwad His life and career 
aro lnsepimbl) blended with the history of 
Ivathiaw ad from the titno when the authority 
of tilt Pcishw i had terminated mid the Bntish 
Government lmd just stepped into Ins place 
when disordci and lawlessness hod distracted 
the Prowncc to the period when the British 
power became paramount, and the ciwhztng 
agencies of road and railway communications, 
orderly go\ eminent and education began to 
w ork out their results in increasing the peace 
and piospontj of Lathm wad Lreiy Governor 
ot Bombay, from Mountstuart Elphinstone down 
to His XXcellenc) Lord Reay who has waited 
Ivathiawad, has had an opportunity of knowing 
Mr Gaonshankar and learning from his ow n 
lips many matters relating to the condition of 
the Province And no Governor has, it seems, 
leturned to Bombay without feeling that lie 
had learnt from the experienced Mmistei some 
thing that was useful — bomething for which he 
•should feel grateful — something which earned 
the listener back to the peuod when a school of 
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British Officer-, by a wise and sympathetic 
policy, founded the Empire on a bays of secure 
and permanent rule among-i alien laces whose 
vieu>. habits, customs, and religions were dif- 
ferent from those of the ruling class. Lord 
Reay has given his impressions of Mr. Gaori- 
slmikar when on a visit to Bhnvnagar m 
December 1886 Addressing His Highness the 
Tliakor Saheb of Bhavnagar on the occasion 
o{ the openiug of the Samaldas College, His 
Excellency lemarked: — ct With your Highness’s 
permission I paid to that distinguished ad- 
ministrator an official visit yesterday, thereby 
showing the importance attached by the British 
Government and its representatives to able 
and wise Dewans m Natn e States. Certainly, 
of all the happy moments it has been my good, 
fortune to spend in India, those which I spent 
m the presence of that remarkable man remain 
engrafted on my memory. I was struck as much 
by the clearness of his intellect as by the 
simplicity and fairness and openness of his mmd; 
and if we admire wise administrators, we also 
admire straightforward advisers — those who 
tell their Chiefs the real truth about the conch- 
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tion of their country nnd their subjects In 
seeing the jnnn who freed this State from all 
encumbrances, w ho restored end and criminal 
junsdiction to tliose \illnges, who settled jour 
disputes with Junnglmd who got nd ofrefnc 
tory Jemadars, I could not help thinking what 
could be done b> singleness of pnrpose and 
strength of character ” 

ilr Gaorishankar was born on the 21st 
August 1805 at Gogo, a British eeapoit town, 
about ten miles from Bhnvnngir He belongs 
to the caste of Yadnagar Ndgar Brahmans— 
a cn9to which has shown through many centuries 
instinctive aptitude for political employment 
“Nngars,” we are told,* ‘have played a distm 
guiahed part m lvathmwad politics Tliey are 
astute, pushing, and fond of pow er, and ha\ e 
gamed and kept a lending influence in some of 
the larger courts In the end of last century, 
Amerji, a N&gar of Mangrol, was all powerful m 
Junagad, and his sons succeeded him w hen he 
was assassinated ” Again, we are informal that 
w in the time of the Maratbas a Nilgai family 
succeeded in entering the circle of the landed 
* See Bombay Gasetteer Vol VIII , Kathiawar page 144 
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aristocracy of Kathiawar! by acquiring the estate 
of Vesavar from the Katins. Members of this 
class are found m almost every State, m Govern- 
ment employ, and as pleaders. In every depart- 
ment their shrewdness and intelligence stand them 
in good stead.”* Mr. Gaori shankar’s father, 
though descended of a good and respectable 
family, was not in affluent circumstances. His 
mother died when he was only eighteen months- 
old. He received such elemental y instruction in 
Ins native tongue — Gujarati— as could be had m 
the indigenous schools of his time. Possessed,, 
however, of quick natural parts and a good 
memory, it was not long befoie he attained the 
average standard of education m Ins time. 

'bout the period when Mr. Gaonsliank&r wa& 
born, the paramount authority over the whole 
Province of Katlnawad was being exercised by 
the Gaekwad of Baioda by virtue (1) of his own 
rights of levying tribute on those paits of the 
Province which had fallen to his share by the 
partition tieaty made between him and the 
Peishwa, and (2) by virtue of the farm winch he 
held from the Peishwa of levying tribute from 


w Ibid, p. 144 
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the other parts of the Province which remained 
unahcnated by the «aul partition treat} Pi eda- 
tor} forces used periodically to ov errun the Pi o 
vince to lov} and collect tnbute at an nibitmry 
rate Ycrv often, too, the Peishwa landed his own 
arm} to collect tribute on his account Thus 
tho Province wa» suffering not only from the 
visits of despoiling forceB, but also from the 
dual control of the Pei^hw a and the Gaehwnd 
In this state of things, tho British Go\ eminent 
made an arrangement with the Gaehwnd A 
combined nimy of British troops, accompanied 
by Colonel Walker then Resident at Bniodt 
and Dew an Vithalno Dewoip, entered the Pro 
vmce, and a settlement for the payment of the 
tnbute by all the different Chiefs of the Pro 
vmce was arrived at which, although originally 
for ten years, was afterwards made peimii 
nent But although this tnbute settlement 
was made, the paramount authonty rested with 
the Gnehwad By the Treaty of 1817 made 
between the PeishiFa and the British Govern 
ment the right of the Peishwa to levy tribute 
m Katina wad was ceded permanently to the 
British Government In 1818 the Peishwa 
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was dcp«w*d ami all In- ten iioi io*? anil light*, 
laps'd In the British Government In 1820 tin* 
Gnekwad trnn-fenvd to flu* British Govern- 
ment hi* right of lev ymg tiibnu in Knlhi.twnd. 
The Bull ‘'h Government thus became pos-o^ed 
of tin* paramount nutlmritv in Knthinwnd ; lmt 
owing to wtnc difHeulho-, 11 did not- ^-unic 
flic actual detail" of the conti ol until 18:22, 
when a Political Agent was appointed foi the 
Piovincc, with head-fpiaitev" at Rajkoto. 

Mr G.uu isliunkar was about 17 }ear- of age 
when he entered the -on ice of the Bhn\nagar 
State as .A-sM«tanl to Mr. Shevnkiam Dcmi. 
who then repiesented the State at the newly- 
establuhed Political Agency. II is entrance 
into the ‘-ervire of the State was tlius syn- 
chronous with the turning point in the poli- 
tical liistoiy of Ivatliiawad Tn the following 
yeai (1822), Mr. Gaorishankar w r as transferred 
to the Kundla district as Assistant Revenue 
Officei. In tliis post he remained for nearly 
four year*. Those were critical and tiouble- 
some years The Khum&n lCdthis of Kundla, 
under their leader Hddd and his son, Jogidas 
Khuman,— who had originally gone into out- 
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lawrj against their own brethren, — were now 
in rovolt flgauist tho Bhavnagar Durbar They 
committed innumerable heinous crimes and hesi 
tnted at no infinity The whole district was 
imaged and con^equontty dopopulate<l Many 
eftorts were made to suppress theievoltand 
capture the offenders, and oven British force 
w as employ ed to co operate with the Bhavna 
gii Stimuli, but all to no avail The rebels 
were openly sheltered Ity the neighbouring 
talukdnis, and verj often they used to escape 
in the thickness of the Gir The functions of 
young Mr Gnorishanhar s office, although m 
appearance of a revenue or civil nature, were, m 
fact, mixed up with othei onerous and import 
ant duties counected with the Khiun'ins revolt 
Dating his four years’ tenure of the post, so 
well was the distnet managed b} bun, and such 
a leading part had he taken m adopting effectual 
measures for the suppression of the Kliumdn 
Rdtlus’ revolt, and in compelling the sureties 
of the Khnmdns to dehvei them up, that the 
neck of the rev olt was eutirel} bi oken. These 
services attracted the notice of the then reign 
mg Chief, Tlnkor Saheb Vajesmgji, who found 
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tlml in all a Hairs of an intricate nature he could 
do little ■without the help and ad\ice of ~Sh\ 
Gaori'hankar. 

By Article TV. of the Treaty of Bassem y 
made on the 31st December 1802, between the 
Peishwa on the one part, and the Honourable 
East India Company on the other, the Peislvwa 
ceded Ins teintones and lights in the Dhun- 
dhuka, Chuda, Kanpur, and Gogo districts to 
the Company to provide for a regular payment 
of the whole expense connected with the main- 
tenance of a Subsidiary Force stipulated for m 
the Treaty About 116 village^ belonging to 
the Bliavnagar Durbar, but which weie geogra- 
phically situated m the Dhundhuka, Kanpur, and 
Gogo purganalis, paid tribute to the Peishwa 
similar to that which the other a lllages paid to 
the Gaekwad. The Durbar enjoyed the same 
status of independence m these villages as the 
other independent Native States of the Piovmce. 
It is unquestionably true that by mere cession 
of his territory or right to the Butish Govern- 
ment, the Peishwa could not have ceded any- 
thing beyond what he was actually possessed of, 
or what he enjoyed , and the right which the 
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British Government itccived m cession from the 
Paulina of levying tribute from the Chiefs could 
not confer on the British Government any new 
powers that it did not possess However, power 
atari} s predominates over weakness, and to 
wards the end of the reign of Vakhat ingji, the 
father of Vojesragji, the British Government 
deprived Bhavnngar of its civil aDd criminal 
jurisdiction over such of its villages as paid tn 
bute to the Peishwa V regulation was passed 
in 1816, whereby the civil and criminal laws of 
the Yhra°dabal district were made applicable to 
the Chief himself This led to the institution 
of certain v cvatious suits against Thahor Vaje 
singji m the Courts of Ahmedabad and Surat, 
and Mr Gaon liankar was employed from 1826 
to 1830 as the Agent of the Durbar for the con 
duct of these suits 

One of the&e suits, related to a claim, nled by 
one Pnrbhudis Mnthurad-fr, of Rs 11,77 240, 
agmnst the Chief of Bhnvnagar m the Judge’s 
Court at Ahmedabad Clause 2 of Section 31 of 
the Regulation of 18 23 provided that the Judge’s 
Court at Ahmedabad had no jurisdiction to 
enteitain claims against Bhavnagar which were 
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of » da** pr.*> t'< If 15 \nd mjh'< Pmbhnda"’ 

« ] dm .v !•* ;Mjtt not i*j t ! m Point 

ihn w it ,ni mid « !*, c i« U fl m tnw.m »>f i h< 

P»lm n ut.ii Ohuf Again*? thm dif»**n»n Pm him 

da- ij»p .h 1 i ) tin Middm \dnvlat which 

w,m ut di\*> burnt* d at Stir u. It ua- pu - 

*-id< d om i m M« -.vj^ dame*. Stnht i) uni, I'M- 
* 

watd Iron -ode, ami John burner. Thc-e judge ■* 
imed t*i In u* .'pi't ah In linn** Paiblmd.h’ 
appeal tin* mini* In aunir InfutuMr Homer, 
wlio held that though it win tine enough 
that Patbhudas claim belonged to a pm md 
.mtenov to 1815, the fact of the* then l»lm\ - 
nagar Chief hating com timed to make pay- 
ment" subsequent to IS15 mimt be lichl to be 
a conclusive ptoofm favour of tin validity of 
the claim *>nb"e jueiit to 181*5. Ho accordingly 
reversed the deciee of the Ahinedabad Court, 
and decided m favour of Parblmd&s Thh 
decision, and the papers connected theievvith, 
were cu culated b} Mr. Romer amongst his 
brother judges, all of whom concurred m Mr. 
Romer* s decision. The Court directed that the 
amount should be recovered from the Bliav- 
nagar Chief and paid to Parbhudas. 
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Upon this the Tlrnkor Vajesmgji sent Mr 
Gnonshenhar m 182G to Surat ns Ins Yahil 
Mr Gaonshanhm remained m Sunt for two 
} e«ar-> cnden\ ourmg to get the matter brought on 
fora fresh hearing In these oftorts, howei er, he 
did not succceu His last course was to appeal 
to the Bombay Government, who, after going 
fully into the matter, held that though payments 
on account of the original debt contracted prior 
to the SOfcli Tul} 1815, might lmve been made 
subsequent to that date } et the fact remained 
that the original debt was contracted prior to 
Tuly 181o The original suit, therefore, could 
not lie in the Ahmednbad Court The Go\ ern 
menfr passed Regulation I of 1S26 The judg- 
ment of the Sudder Adawlat was thus reversed 
For this result the Thahor Saheb Yajesmgji 
acknowledged tint ho un3 indebted to the 
untiring exertions, patiei ce and tact of Mr 
Gaonshankar It ga\ e him a high idea of the 
powers of his Agent 
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CHAPTER II. 

Assumption op Chief Karbhar 
In 1847 Mr. Parmanandas, the Minister, 
resigned office owing to advancing years, and 
the Tliakor’s private Karbhari, Girijasliankar 
Karunashankar, dying the same year, the Thakor 
Saheb Vajesmgji entrusted the administration 
to Desai Santokram Shevakram, son of the old 
Minister Shevakram Rajaram, and Mr. Gaon- 
shankar IJdaj^ashankar m joint charge. 

Desai Santokram belonged to a lnstoncal 
family m Bhavnagar. The first person who 
brought the family into reputation was Desai 
Ilanshankar Ishwarji He assisted, as a mili- 
tary officer, the army of Mahomed Tuglilak m 
the year 1347 a. c. against Mukhadji Gohel, 
Chief of the island of Perim and one of the an- 
cestors of the present ruler of Bhavnagar 4 For 
his services on this occasion he was rewaid- 
ed by being made a Desai and by a grant of 
lands m various parts of the district of Gogo. 
He was also allowed the privilege of levying 
customs’ dues at the ancient ports of Gundi 

v See Bombay Gazettes, Vol "VIII ,on Katlnawad, Chap, 
VII., page 285. 
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and Gogo Anothei ancestor of Desai Santok 
mm who distinguished himself was Desai Somji 
Slnulfts Ho accompanied Azam Khan, the 
Viceroy of Gujarat, during the reign of Shah 
Tchan in 1635 A c , as a military officer helped 
him 10 quelling the disturbances of the Ivolis 
and Kathfs who mvaged the greater portion 
of Gogo Foi his signal services he was re 
warded by the grant in mam of the ullages 
of Chitra and Hotel id in the Gogo district # 
This mnm grant lmd been succe^su ely recog 
nized by the issue of Sunnud» to the family 
One was issued in 1683 v c by Sabbat 
Mahomed Khan, then Viceroa of Gujarat, 
mother in 1721 a c by Damaji Gaekwad a 
third m 1789 by the Peishwa, dnlnji Bajirao and 
the fourth .and the last in 1759 a c by Mahomed 
Khan Bahadur Khan, then Suba of Ahmed 
nbad Desai Rajnram Ishwarji was another dis 
tinguished ancestor of Desai Santokrain He 
held an honoui able post in the sei \ ice of the 
Peidiwa at Poona as n cavalry officer with 100 
hor^e of his own He took part m the battle of 


Ibid pp 295 97 
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Desai Sevakram Rajaram, the father of Desn 
Simtokrain, fir t served ns Mamhtdar ofDamna 
gar, in Kntluavad in 17°7 a c during the reign 
of Goundrao Gnehuar While serving m this 
capacity he w as m\ ited by Thahor Wahhatsingji, 
gruit great grandfather of the present ruler of 
Bhn\ nagar, to accept service m his State, and 
was placed in administrative charge of the dis 
tnct of Kundla Thahor Vnjesingji, the son 
and successor of Wahhatsingji, appointed De^ai 
Se\nhrnm as his Dewnn His services were re 
■warded b) a grant of mam land», yielding annu 
allj a sum of Rs J/JOO These lands are now 
held by tbe family Ris son Desai Santohram, 
first served as a Customs Officer at Gogo under 
the British Government in 1888 a c As such 


accompanied Col V> alter m his first campaign into Ka 
thiawad and since tlien rendered himself extremely use- 
ful to me Trom his 1 nowledge of the circumstances 
and history of my western districts This person s name 
is Anandram Atmnram He is de cended from the tock 
with the late Somji who was one generation further re- 
moved from it but it was not m the least owing to the 
consanguinity that I selected him for the duty it was 
solely on account of his own merit and fitness for the 
employ 
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he gave materia] help to the late Mr. Harry 
Bonodaile, then Collector of Ahmedabad, to 
Mr. Thomas Williamson, the Revenue Com- 
missioner of Gujarat, and to Mr. J. H. Pelly, 
the Collector of Customs. His services, how- 
ever, were taken over by the Bhavnagar Dur- 
bar, who employed him in various posts of 
trust and responsibilit}’. From 1838 to 1841 
he was Puvate Secretary to the heir-apparent 
Thakor Yajesmgji, and became the chief adviser 
to him on his assumption of power as ruler of 
Bhavnagar. In this office he continued till 
1847 a. o., when he became Dewan to Thakor 
Akherajji, the successor of Thakore Yajesmgji. 
He remained m this post even during the reign 
of Thakor Jaswatsmgji, who succeeded Thakor 
Akherajji. In 1857 a- c. 0 ., he became Joint 
Dewan with Mr Gaorisliankar, attending chiefly 
to the internal affairs of the State. 

On the assumption of the Dewanship, Mr. 
Gaonshankar found the State suffering from 
numerous evils. The procedure m vogue in the 
Agency before the jurisdiction of the States was 
classified was lax. Complaints, however trivial 
and frivolous, when mAde even by an Ordinary 
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subject of ft Native State against its Chief were 
entertained and heard by the Agency Powers 
of interference were, m fact, exercised by the 
Agenc} where no such powers existed Again 
there was no finality of procedure of any hind 
And yet either foi satisfaction of its orders or set 
tlement of *1 dispute or complaint the Agency 
had attached a largo portion of a nch district of 
the Bhavnagir State and villages indifferent dis- 
tricts Besides, Mr Gaorishauhar found that 
his Mato had to make an aggregate payment of 
Its 1,500 per month on account of no leas than 
70 mohsuls , or impositions, by way of fine inflict 
ed on it by the Agency for several claims against 
the State To say nothing of the indignity of this 
standing imposition, the payment of the mane} 
was, in the then impecunious condition of the 
State, a real hardship In a brief period, how 
ever, Mr Gaonahanhar managed to effect such 
satisfactory settlements of all the questions in 
dispute, that Colonel Lang the Political Agent 
of Kathiawad withdrew all the “ mohsuls ’ 
and freed the State from heavy indignity and 
levy 

The Junaghad State had set up a claim on 7 fi 
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villlages, several of which belonged to the Kundla 
and the rest to theMahuvapurganahs. So pro- 
tracted were tlie pioceedmgs of this case, and 
so acrimonious had the dispute become, that it 
was hopeless to anticipate its final termination m 
view of the lax procedure then m vogue in the 
Agency. The Agency had issued attachments 
against these villages In view of these unto- 
ward circumstances, Mr. Gaonshankar thought 
it advisable to amicably settle the case. The 
claim of Junaghad, whether well or ill-founded, 
was compounded m IS 54, and a yearly payment 
of Rs, 9,000 was settled to be made by Bhdvna- 
gar to Junaghad, and the latter finally renounced 
its claim over the villages. This amicable 
settlement was made through the mediation of 
Colonel Lang, the Political Agent. Thus was 
brought to an end an acrimonious dispute last- 
ing over half a century. 

But by far the most serious hardship under 
which Mr Gaonshankar found the State suffer- 
ing was the threatening attitude assumed by the 
Aiab 'Sibandi force of the Thakor, owing to 
his 'inability to pay tbe enormous sum of 72 
lakhs of ranees due to the Jamaddr of that 
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rorco This debt, though, m fact, not all duo to 
the Jam td'ir himself, was originally contracted 
in tho following manner — In former days it 
was the custom, amounting almost to a rule, m 
Kat hia wad, that when any large loan was to be 
had from a banker, a substantial guarantee, 
either of the Commandant of a Sibnndi, or of a 
Bitioth or Bli*it Ac, was mvnmbl) demanded 
b} tho money lender, and a State could only 
contract a large debt after giving such a gua 
rautee On tho man pledging hia guarantee, a 
rucla or document was passed to him, and the 
guarantor had the pow er of enforcing the terms 
of the debt or its repayment or satisfaction It 
was m this manner that the Jamndrir had stood 
as a guarantee in some of the large debts 
contracted by Thakor Yakhatsmgji, a former 
Ruler of the State Again, the arrears of pay 
and allowances, long overdue to the Arab Force, 
which had been allowed to accumulate for a 
series of year*, had come to an enormous amount 
Owing to the inability of the Durbar to die 
charge these debts, the descendants of the 
Jnmddirs, Srfld and T&Iah, had, m A D 1836 , 
taken possession of IMahuvn, one of the richest 
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districts of the Bh&vnagar State. The}' had, 
by the effectual possession and supremacy of 
their power, become virtually the rulers of that 
district, and even the State Officer in charge 
of it was scarcely allowed to live in peace. A 
great many measures were suggested and 
adopted, but every one of them proved fruitless. 
So enormous was the amount of debt shown to 
the Political Officers of that day as due to the 
Jama d dr 3 by the Durbar, that they refused to 
assist the Durbar As it was almost impossible 
to dislodge the Jamddars from the stronghold 
of Matnnva, and to recover possession of the 
district from them without bloodshed, Mr 
Gaorishankar took the matter m hand soon 
after Ins appointment as Dewan. At this time 
the Political Agent desired the Bhdvnagar 
■Chief to send his Dewan to get the Jamdddrs’ 
disputes settled The Dewan was thereupon 
ordered by the Thakor Salieb to join the Poli- 
tical Agent’s camp, which he did accordingly. 
What with being deprived of his independence 
in a part of his territory — being reduced by the 
Butish Government to the level 'of a common 
subject m his own capital — what with daily 
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slights of e\ery concei\ablo nature which he 
experienced at the hands of some of the Zilh 
officers, and now with two Jaimdtrs — mere ser 
> ants of his State — forcihlj taking possesion of 
one of his richest districts, becoming its urtual 
rulers, and refusing to evacuate it ou even fair 
terms, — the Thakor baheb felt the burden of so 
many cares too much for him He is said to have 
declared to Mi Gaoiishanhai, when the latter 
took lus Ica\e to go to the Political Agents 
camp, that he would only con ider himself a 
Chief when tho Jamdd*ir3, witli their Arab Force, 
were obliged to evacuate Mnhuwa Before Mr 
Gaonslnnkar left Bh&\nngnr for the Political 
Agent s camp, he went carefully through the 
gieat mass of intricate and difficult accounts of 
seieral years standing relating to the diffeient 
transactions and debts on w Inch w is based the 
sum alleged by the Jamdddra as being due to them 
The Jamdddrs had fictitiously swollen the total of 
these debts fcoaround sum of Bs 72,00 000 andas 
until the Political Agent was satisfied that either 
this large amount was really fictitious or that the 
Durbar was able to pay it off, it was no w onder 
that he refused to assist the Durbar in its endea 
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vour to force the Arab Sibandi to evacuate the 
stronghold of Mahuwd. Mr. Gaonshankar 
remained with Colonel Lang continuously for 
eleven, months, and was at length enabled to 
demonstrate convincingly to that officer that 
the accounts which the Jamddais had submitted 
were all fictitious. The guaranteed debts were 
utterly misrepresented, for many of them, which 
had been already directly satisfied by the Dur- 
bar, were included by the Jamddars m their 
statements as outstandings still due to them. 
Again, the guarantee of the Jamaddrs with 
regard to those loans which were advanced to 
the Durbar by bankers residing in British terri- 
tories had, in consequence of Bliavnagar itself 
and its 116 villages having been declared by 
the British Government as mtra-junsdictional, 
become ineffectual, for these bankers could now 
sue the Durbar and recover 'from it under a 
decree of the Butish Civil Court. Having thus 
disposed of the guarantee question, which in- 
volved the large sum of Rs. 60,00,000, the 
remaining question about the debts due to the 
Jamdddrs personally was taken m hand. On a 
consideration of all these points, and an esa- 
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munition of the accounts produced by Mr Gao 
nslmnkar, Colonel Lang came to the conclusion 
that out of the enormous sum of Rs 72,00,000 
claimed b) the Jamndirs, Rs 3,25,000 jvas all 
that was realty duo to them On the Jam-idars 
agreeing to receive tins sum, a release document 
was obtained from them, and Colonel Lang 
wrote to the Thakor Saheb to pa) off the sum 
he had found due to the Jemadars The Jamil 
d6rs had also laid claim to the village of 
kurabhdn, but the claim being found untenable, 
they withdrew it by Colonel Lang e order So 
pleased was the old Thakor Saheb with the 
satisfactory result of this long standing dispute 
that Mr Gaorishankar’s pay was doubled and 
be was otherwise handsomely rewarded for his 
faithful services Colonel Lang reported the 
whole matter to Government 

During the course of this investigation, Colonel 
Lang, finding that the claims of the Jdmftdars 
were mostly fictitious, ordered them to evacuate 
the stronghold and district of Mahuwi, but 
on bis visit to Bhdvnagar m Samvat 1905 
AD 184^, he learnt, that although the JamJ 
d&rs had agreed to act up to his order, they had 
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not actually earned it out. Tie therefore 
ordered a company of an Infantry Regiment to 
be sent against them whereupon the Jamddars 
finally evacuated thefoit of Mahuwa, and pio- 
ceeded to Taldjd. 

At Tahijd.it was soon found that the Jam/iddrs 
were not on the side of peace Frequent riots 
occuired between them and the people It u as 
accordingly thought expedient to remove them 
to Bhdvnagar. There a gieat not occurred m 
I860 The Jamdddrs established themselves on 
the Gogo durwdzd, or the City gate, on the road 
lea'dmg towaids Gogo, and occupied it. It was 
a strong and commanding position, in which a 
handful of men with a few matchlocks could 
keep the city at then meicy They were re- 
peatedly warned to desist fiom their unruly 
conduct. His Highness the Thakor Saheb felt 
their conduct insulting and vexatious ; but 
Bhdvnagar being then under British laws and 
legulations, it was found impossible foi the Dui - 
bar itself to take any measures other than those 
of pei suasion 

Several efforts weie made to persuade the 
Jam ad firs to evacuate the City gate, but they 
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refused to do so until nil their claims and de 
mantis were satisfied The Agency was non 
appealed t) when Mr Gaorislunkar ins not 
m BhUnagir Mr Coulson then First Assist 
ant to the Politic d Agent and Mngistrite of 
the 116 ullages, came to Bhavnagar to persuade 
the Jaroadirs to evacuate the gate, bat his efforts 
being frustrated he collected a few police sepoys 
from the Gogo district, and with the help of the 
Durbin ^ibandi, resolved to carry the gate by 
assault A gun fiom the Duibar was also kept 
read) , mid the Jamaditrs were apprised that 
unless they evacuated the gate within certain 
stated hours the City gate would be bombarded 
and earned by assault The Jamdddrs now 
assumed a threatening attitude, and finally re 
fused either to evacuate the gate or make any 
submission until all their claims and demands 
were satisfied Bloodshed was imminent, and 
the pillage of the cit) by the Arabs and other 
consequential enraes seemed inev itable , but 
most fortunately Mr Gaorishankar came upon 
the srene at this critical momenh and per 
suaded Mr Coulson of the folly of the step he 
was taking The just claims and demands of 
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the Jam&diirs were finally liquidated at once, and 
they were allowed to leave the Blut\ nagar ter- 
litory without molestation. Thus, through the 
foresight and wisdom of Mr. Cfaori shankar, the 
evils that would undoubtedly have followed 
were ultimately averted. 

In 1852 Thahor Saheb Ynjesingp, who was 
now 72 years of age, and who had reigned for 
36 years, died, and was succeeded by Ins eldest 
grandson, Akhertvjp, otherwise called Drijn&jji, 
then 35 years of age. Some yeais before his 
death, Chakor Salieb Vajesingji had conceived 
the idea of grant mg to each of Ins younger 
sons, N&isingji and Akliuba, the entire purga- 
nalis of Mahuwri. and Kundhi m cpas, or for 
maintenance, as cadets of the house. Owing to 
the paramount influence which Bai Namba, 
mother of the tw r o cadets and wife of the Thakor 
Saheb Vajesingji, had ovei her husband, the 
idea conceived by the Thakor Saheb daily gamed 
a film footing in Ins mind One of the cadets, 
Naismgji, was m possession of the Kundla pur- 
gauah, though vntually as a manager on behalf 
of the State, and Akhubhd would likewise 
have been put m possession of the Mahuwa 
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purgnnah, wore it not for the accident by 
which the possession of this purganah was 
then held by the Arab Jamiiddrs The L~i 
apparent, Kumiir Shri Bli&vstngjt, who h d 
died before his father, had opposed the Tliaxwo 
Saheb’s intention Mr Gaonshnnkar, bem a 
then the chief adwser of the Thahor Saheb, 
never countenanced his intentions, for the stra 
pie reason that the alienation of the two richest 
and most important purganahs of the State 
would amount to a virtual dismemberment ol 
the Stute, and the wise custom laid down by 
former rulers of Bhtvnagar of granting only 
three villages to a cadet of the house would 
have been set aside All persuasion on the 
part of the old Thakor Sahib proving fora 
time ineffectual, the heir apparent appealed 
to the Agency Ultimately, the matter was 
submitted for the arbitrament of the Govern 
ment of Bomba} , who ruled that they could only 
permit a grant to the cadets, whirh was in con 
fortuity with the capabilities and the custom of 
the State Two }ears later, when Mr Gaori 
shankar assumed the Dewanship of the State, 
he brought the old Thakor Saheb to yield to the 
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achice of the Government, which, m fact, was 
his own advice from the first. Accordingly, in 
1849, That or Vajesingji granted three villages to 
each of his sons, Narsingji, and Aklier&jji, and 
three villages to eacli of his giandsons, Jaswat- 
srugii, Rupsmgji, and Devisingji. 
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CHAPTER III 

Civil and Crivivil Jurisdiction op 
BuAv nag vn 

Akherajji died m 18 o 2 after a short and un 
eventful reign, without male issue but leaving 
otic daughter, Bakuvcr Bai, and was succeeded 
by his brother Jnsvvatsmgji who was now twenty 
seven jears of age Tlie direct line having 
become extinct the Mamlntdar of Gogo came 
over to BMvnagar to tike possession on behalf 
of the British Government, of the 116 villages 
under the British regulations on the plea that 
a brother could not inherit this portion of the 
estate This plea was supported both by the 
Collector of Ahmedabad, Mr G W Hadow,and 
the Settlement Officer, Mr Alexander Rogerb 
The Political Agent Colonel (then Major) Barr, 
however, supported the Minister, Azam Gaon 
shankar, and mentioned that Jaswatsingji’s 
claims to succeed were well founded As the 
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matter did not admit of a long discussion, the 
Bombay Go\ eminent acquiesced in the views 
of the Political Agent, and held Uiat.JnswntGnim 
■was entitled to succeed, and addressed that Chief 
a congratulatory letter. 

In 1S57 the Ahmcdabad Police interfered m 
BhAvnagar affans, bringing false charges against 
ceitam of the chief officials of the State, with the 
result that tlie 11 6 \ illages aforesaid w ei e placed 
under the Kathinwad Political Agency (subject, 
however, to the Zilln Courts), agieeably to Act 
Yl. of 1S59, and an Assistant Political Agent, 
invested with the powers and authority of a 
Magistrate, was appointed 

Under an older of the Government of Bombay 
No. 1819, dated 15th April 1859, Mr. (now 
Sir) J. B. Peile w T as appointed to enqnne into, 
and report on, the various claims which the Bhdv- 
nagai Durbar had against the British Govern- 
ment, and also on the relations of that Durbar < 
with our Government. Mr. Peile, after a length -r 
ened enquiry, repoited the lesnlt to Govern-/ 
ment on the 26th November 1859, through the) 
Revenue Commissioner for Alienations, Bombay. 
This report, although it abounded, according to 
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Mr Gaorishnnknr, in many inaccurate state 
rocnts of facts, dealt m a comprehensive manner 
y\ ith nearly all the matters at issue There is no 
need to take the reader through the various 
pliaBts of this controversy, but one or two 
chief features of it may be briefly touched 
upon in this place One of the points at issue 
between the Blmvnngar Durbar and the British 
Government was the tribute payable by the 
State At the date of the Treaty of Bassein 
(1803 4), thereby the Peishwn ceded his rights 
to Government, the amount of the tribute stood 
at Rs 11,651 per year In 1816 it was m 
creased to Re 32,000, winch, by exchange, came 
to Rb 35,200 Light years after this it was 
raised by about fifty per cent , which brought it 
to Rs 53,7S0 In 1835, oi ten years later, it 
was enhanced by another ten per cent , which 
brought the sum to Rs 59,102 But scarcely 
a year had passed when another ten per cent 
Was added to the sum with five per cent in the 
villages geographically included in the Dhan 
dhukd, RAnpur, and Gogo districts This brought 
up the tribute to Es 63,814 The BhAvnagar 
Durbar continually protested against these m 
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cremem-. It. disputed the light of the British 
Go\ eminent to increase the tribute. The re-ull 
nit' a partial abatement made in 1 S*i 0, when the 
demand of Government- was fixed at Ih. 88,000 
a \ ear foi a period of thirty \ ears. This lease 
was to expire in 1870, but finding every protesfa- 
tiou and appeal fruitless, the Thakor Salieb 
continued making the annual payment of the 
tribute to the British Government. But after 
Mr. 1 Vile’s report the long-pending dispute was 
finally settled by an agreement made between 
Sir George Clerk, then Governor of Bombay, on 
the one pait, and H H. Sir Jaswatsingji, the 
Thakor Salieb of Bhavnagar, on the other, 
wheieby the amount of tribute payable by Bh<iv" 
nagar was fixed at Us. 52,000 per year m per- 
petuity, with no liability to increase hereafter. 

But by far the greatest hardship and humi- 
liation which Bhavanagar was put to was that 
the State had been deprived of its vested right 
of the exercise of independent civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction m that part of its territory com- 
prising the 116 villages which formerly paid 
tribute to the Peishwa The status of the Tha- 
kor Sflhfth tlinv rprlnr.prl to flip IpvpI of o 
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subject in his own territory and in his owncapi- 
til Mr Peilc suggested n scheme, the result of 
which if earned out, would bo that Bbdvnagar 
would withdraw itself altogether from the action 
of the Regulations The Bomba) Government 
considered that there were strong grounds for 
mating this jurisdiction question a matter of 
compromise Accordingly the Government of 
^ir George Clerk proposed a compromise where 
by they agreed to concede as a favour, and not 
a«* a matter of right, the transfer of Bhdvnagir 
itself, with Wud w 4, Sihor, and ten subordinate 
% illoges from the district of Qogo to the Katina 
wad Political Agency This settlement was 
made on the 22nd December, I860 But there 
was no tangible reason why the rest of the 
villages, 103 in number, should not likewise be 
re transferred to the Thakor Saheb’s jurisdiction 
under the Kathmwdd Political Agency, when the 
thirteen villages, including the two most impor- 
tant capital town*, were agreed to be so trans 
ferred With unabated vigour Mr Gaonshankar 
continued to press the subject upon the notice of 
Government Meanwhile the agreement of De 
cember i860 was submitted to the Government 
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of India with a proposal to embody it further 
in an Act of the Legislature. A question then 
arose as to by* which Council the Act should be 
passed — by the Bomba)* Legislative Council, or 
the Council of the Governor- General of India ? 
That question was referred for the opinion of Mr. 
Ritchie, a former Law Member of the Council of 
the Government of India. He at once laid his 
finger on the essential point, and raised a very 
impoitant side-question which vitally affected 
the status of the whole Province of Katliiriwdd. 
The question raised was — whether or not Ka- 
thidwad was a foreign territory ? Mr. Ritchie 
pointed outthat if the Province of Kathidwdd be 
deemed a foreign Province, and not part of the 
British territories, the re- transference of juris- 
diction over the villages could be effected by 
the Government in their executive, and not in 
their legislative capacity, “ for,” observed Mr. 
Ritchie, “if the Province of Kathidwdd be 
“ deemed a foreign Province, not forming part of 
“ Her Majesty’s Dominions in India, the transfer 
« c of Bhdvnagar and the ten villages from the 
“ jurisdiction of Ahmedabad to that of Kathidwdd 
“ cannot be effected by the proposed Bill or by 
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** an) act of other T cgtslntare, for the transfer of 
** a portion of British territory m India to a 
“ foreign State is, of course, not a fit subject foi 
“ legislation at all Moreover, it would fnll-nithm 
<( the prohibition of the India Council’s Act, 
“ against anj legislation affecting the allegiance 
il of the inhabitants to Her Majesty, or the Sove 
“ reignty, or Domimon of tlie Ciown, over that 
( part of Her Majesty ’s Dominions , and snj)- 
“ posing the agreement with the Thahorto have 
‘been pioperly ratified m England, the transfei 
“ to a foreign State will nlreadv have boen effected 
“ b} that agreement con idered ns a Treaty, and 
“ the towns and villages transfened by it would 
tf no longei be iu British India, or within the 
“jurisdiction, for purposes of legislation, of the 
M Governor General in Council or the Go\ emor 
* of Bombay in Council ” Mr Ritchie, lastly , 
came to the conclusion that if Katina w^d was a 
foieign territory, the Executive Government 
might do what was wanted bub he warned the 
Legislature against having anything to Jo with 
it It thus became actually necessary to hr»fc 
determine the political status of Kathiriwad, 
i e , whether or not KathHwld was a foreign 
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temtoiy before tlie subject — tlicn being consi- 
dered b\ the Government of India — could be 
*■ 

finally settled. 

Under the-e circumstances, the question 
1 elating to the political status of KathhVwdd was 
refeired back to the Go\ eminent of Bombay. 
Although it was actually settled by the Home 
Government in 3858. it nevertheless involved a 
great deal of research, and elicited different 
opinions from diffeient minds. It was discussed 
amongst British officers themselves without 
reference to the Chiefs of the ProMiice, and, 
therefore, it naturally was, to a great extent, 
full of inaccurate information aud facts. The 
late Governor, Su* Bartle Frere, m a 'Minute, 
dated the 21st Mai ch 1S68, illogical ly asked— 
“If the British Crown is not the Sovereign, 
u and does not claim the allegiauce 1 of the 
“ inhabitants of Kathihwhd as its subjects, — 
“ who is the Sovereign, and to whom is allegiance 
u due?*’ - It would seem that he had lost fright 
of the fact that neither the Peninsula of 
Jxatlnhwhd, when taken as . a - whole, nor its 
inhabitants, were one component part ~6t a 
territory, but that the Province was divided, hud 
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the different divisions and tbeir inhabitants 
■were never Bntish subjects, but were subject to 
general States, to whom alone the inhabitants 
owned allegiance. Of Hathidwdd, indeed, it 
might bo said, as Cavour said of Italy, that it 
was M a geographical expression ” It is unneces 
sary, however, to enter into a discussion on tins 
point Sir Bartle Frore was supported by his 
Council, and several other subordinate officers 
gave m similar opinions The matter was then 
submitted to the Government of India, by 
whom it was finally referred to the Secretary of 
State in Council The decision of the Secretory 
of State m Conned was communicated in a des 
patch. No 54, dated the 31st August 1864, to the 
Government of India “ It is sufficient to say,’ 
said the Secretary of State, 11 that the Chiefs 
“ of Kathidwdd liave received formal assur 
“ mice from the Bntish Government that their 
“rights will be respected, and that the Home 
** Government of India, so lately as 1S58, repu 
“ dmted the opmiou that the Province ofKathid 
u wdd was Bntish temtory oi its inhabitants 
** Bntish subjects 99 Further on he remarked — 
But we have never exercised the nght to apply 
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ba^ Pit idenc\, ami transfer! e<l to the Miper 
MPion of the Political m KhthiunJd on 
the wime conditions as to jurisdiction a- the 
ullages of the t ilti&a of the Thahor of IMKuia 
t ar horetofoic in that Prounec 

Thus, after the Jap e of moie than half n ten- 
tun* the fond hope cherished bj the late Iha- 
hor Vajc*m 0 )i that he would Jeau to posterity 
the ancient posse sums of his house undimmubed 
m territorial stiength nndpowei, was ieali 2 ed 
though not in his ,cqime but in tlmt of his 
grandson Jn fi 0 hting for the just rights of 
lu 4 * master, the path of Mi Gaorishanhar was 
beset with difficulties of no oidmnty charactei 
E\er\ time an appeal was made to Government 
it met with teadfaM; refusal but Mr Gaorj 
bhnnkar was not daunted by such lefu'-nl in 
his efforts to obtain a<ffau healing for hi 
master , He was plamlj Lold that ultimate 
success in the case was simply impossible, but 
Mi Gaorislianhar s motto in this, as indeed iu 
nil other similarlv difficult matters hadahtays 
lieen> that peiseverance is ^the mothei of 
good luck * t Colonel Lang, whodiad ihoropghli 
studied the case and had taken a leadui b part 
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in helping Mi Gaonshankar, on hearing of this- 
Satisfactory result, wrote to Major Barr in the 
following terms : — 

“ I was delighted to see-what a good, and, on 
the whole, equitable settlement - Government 
had made for the Bhavnagar Thakor. It must, 
indeed, be quite a new life to him in Ins family 
and adherents, and Gagga Oza'' - and Santokidm 
deserve at the Tliakor’s hands the very best he 
has to give them ; and whether rewarded as 
they deserve to be or not for all their persevering 
and zealous exertions on behalf of their master’s 
rights and dignity, they must feel the highest 
gratification at the complete success which has 
crowned all their honest and praiseworthy [exer^ 
tions. Pray, tell Gagga Ozd 9 with my best le- 
gards and kindest remembrances, how glad I 
am to hear this good news, and how sincerely 
[ sympathise m all the well-de«erved feelings of 
pride he must entertain.” 

His Highness Jaswatsmgji was not slow to 
appreciate the services of Ins faithful Minister. 
The conviction came spontaneously home to him 
that he could' not have regained both his per- 

£ . — - t t 

The fnmiliar name of Mr. Gn£*rishankar. > 
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sonnl independence in Bhdvnngnr and Ins juris 
diction and powers lint for the incessant anxiety 
caro, perseverance, tact, and judgment, nnd deio 
tion enticed by Ins trusted minister for his mas 
ter’s interests Deeply imbued with a sense of 
the value of Mr Cmoriabaukar’s services, he fel 
lumself bound to recognize them in the most 
public manner Atn Durbar held by him, Sir 
Jaswatsmgji beston ed tho village of Turkhit, of 
the Botad purganah, in perpetuity on Azam 
Gaorisnnkar At the same time the village of 
Knmbhnn, of the Mahuwn purganah, was be 
stowed on the same terms on Mr Santo knim 
Deslii Other officers nnd subordinates were 
aIbo handsomely rewarded 

But though the transfer of jurisdiction thus 
effected was final, and was made in perfect good 
faith, a technical flaw was some time after dis 
covered, the effect of which was virtually to 
upset the arrangement made in 1866 It hap 
pened m this way Some time before the 
publication of the Government notification in 
1866, a suit* was pending m the court of the 

* Damodar Gordhan Defendant p$ Deoram Kaoji (de 
ceaaed by hia nona and heir*) Plaintiff ae« Indian Law 
^eporta Bombay Seriee Vol I pp 367 461 
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Munsiff of Glogo for tlie recovery of a piece of 
land situated in Gdngli, one of the villages 
mentioned in the schedule. On appeal the High 
Court at Bombay remanded the case for a trial 
de novo . The suit was pending in the Court 
of the Judge of Ahmedabad when the notifica- 
tion in question was issued in 1866 . The de- 
fendant to the suit now objected that the Judge 
had lost his jurisdiction in the matter, by reason 
of the fact that the village of Gangli had ceased 
to be a village under the jurisdiction of his Court. 
The Judge overruled the objection, and the Mun- 
sifPs decree, which the Court of the Assistant 
Judge had reversed, was re-affirmed. The de- 
fendant then preferred a special appeal to the 
High Court : the High Court upheld the Judge’s 
order. They thought that if the territory 
had actually been ceded, the cession would 
destroy the jurisdiction ; but they held that it 
had not been ceded because the Crown had no 
authority to cede any territory at all. The 
Government of India, which was no party to 
the suit, heard of the decision, and it disturbed 
them. With the permission of the High Court 
and by an arrangement with the parties, the 
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Go\ eminent mtcx \ cncd I he case w as 1 e-ai gued 
upon pomo non materials before the High Court, 
who, howc\ei, adhered to their opinion The 
cast then nont up to the Privy Council, who deh- 
\cred then judgment* on the 28th March 187t> 
The Pnvj Council declined to endorse the 
tpinion of tho High Court of Bombas, that it 
yas bejond the poyer of the British Crown., 
Without the concurrence of the Imperial Parian 
ment to make anj cession mthm the jurisdio 
non gf anj of the Courts of the British Govern 
ment in time of t peace to a Xoreign State 
The Cguncil at the earn© time guarded itself 
again 8b expressing am opinion .on the impoit 
ant point — whether or not -Knthmwrfd pras 
foieign t^mtory • it 1 1 

IJndei the e cncumstances it became nece 
sary for the Government of India to ^adcj>t 
ncti>c and immediate measures Because the 
High Comt threatened to execute the deoteeat 
had passed m ,the Gungh case, it was apprq, 
bended that eveij , proceeding wlngh was held 
dupng^he interval would /be questioned as 

• Reported at pp 3b"-4<*I Yol I Indiab Xj»w Reports 
3ombaj (Series f /{ u 
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illegal, though done m perfect good faith. It 
wa* also feaxed that since the central jail was 
situated m Bhavnagar itself, the prisoners 
confined therein, numbering over 200, might 
perhaps be declared to liave been legally so 
confined in British territory, and a writ of 
habeas corpus might he taken out to liberate 
them all. This critical state of things neces- 
sitated prompt action. The Go\ eminent of 
India, after issuing a fresh Notification, dated 
the 5tli December, 1876, introduced a BilT mto 
the Supreme Legislative Council on the follow- 
ing day (6th December, 1876), and it wa^ read 
and passed at a single sitting of the Council 
This Notification and Act NX. of 1876 had the 
effect not only of giving validity to thepioceed- 
ings of 1866 of the Government of Bombay, 
bub of setting at rest, for all tune to come, fresh 
litigation consequent upon the detection of the 
technical flaw referred to above. Thus, after 
a lap&e of ten yeais, the final solution of the 
question of the exercise of independent jurisdic- 
tion by the rulers of Bh&vnagar was brought 

It became Act No NX. of 1870 (the Bhavnagai Act, 
with letiospcctive effect to the 1st of Februaiy, 1866) 
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then I riucationnl In jiector of the Northern 
Di\ ision of the Presidency of Bombay In his 
Repoit for 18 > » 50, Mr Hope, referring to edu 
cation m Ivathuiw Id, said that “ mucli interest 
“ m education is taken by ins (the Bhrfvnagar 
1 Tlmkors) Chief Knrbhai t, f norishnnkai Pdaya 
“ shankar In 1850 m Anglo Yeinaculai 
Schools ns established in Bh'Unngai , but by far 
the greatest difficulty he had to face was m re&pect 
to the establishment of a Girls’ School m Bbd\ 
nagar Tins difficult) lie aho got over, and 
in Course of tune a Girls School was established 
and the service^ of a Schoolmistress secured for 
it I or its good eftoi ts to pi oinote education 
the Durbar received the approbation of Goiern 
ment from time to time In para 2SS of Ins 
Repoit, dated 25th No\einbei 18 o 9, Mr J B 
Peile, Political Agent of Kathwwnd, said that 
“the Durbar is visibl} and properl) embarras ed 
“in attempting to assimilate its influence m 
Gogo and Dhandhuka with that in the Katina 
“ wad States Vet in the possessions that have 
“ been the subject of my Repoi tr, a praiseworthy 
** activity has been e\ meed m the cause of edu 
“ catioir, the propoitnn t>f schools to villages 
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“ nagar the liberality of the Durbar m building 
“ and improving school-houses has already ex- 
“ cited the approbation of Government.” 

Mr. Gaonshankar was the adviser of Thakor 
Jaswatsmgji in the matter of maintaining a 
steady friendship and offering every help 
to the British Government during the period 
of the Indian Mutiny- BMvnagar’s unflinching 
alliance to British interests at this crisis is a 
well-known fact, and there are reports extant 
by the political officers of the Province on this 
subject. It was, doubtless, owing to the atti- 
tude which the State maintained at this trying 
period, and to the reforms introduced by 
Thakor Jaswatsmgji, that he was created a 
Knight Commander of the Star of India in 
1867. In February of that year the Thakor 
Saheb was summoned to Bombay by Sir Bar tie 
Frere for the ceremony of investiture. Mr Gao- 
rishankar accompanied His Highness to Bombay. 
The Durbar was held at the Parel Government 
House m February 1867. Addressing the Thakor 
Jaswatsmgji, Sir Bartle Frere remarked 

“ Your Highness has set an excellent example 
to the Chiefs of Western India m pi oviding, 
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otherwise than bj personal attention, foi the 
due dischnigc of }onr judicial duties I have 
f-ccn the printed Code of regulations for the 
guidance of ill v our Courts, and I am assured 
that it embodies much that is valuable and 
adapted to 3 our dominions in the spirit of the 
more elaborate Codes of British India Major 
Keatmge tolls mo that 3011 have appointed 
judicial officers — selected for their probity and 
intelligence — foi the special duty ot administer 
mg justice , that thej are fairly paid, and not 
siibjoct to cajiricious remo\ al If 3 our High 
ness will take tare that all these safeguards for 
tilt administration of justice are made as per 
manenfi as possible your Highness will secure 
not only the approval of Her Maje^tj’s Govein 
ment but 3 ou will establish a permanent claim 
to bo regarded as a benefactor to your people 
and a bright example to other Princes ’ 

About this time it was felt that the scions of 
the h.athi'lwad Chiefs did not receive the educa 
tion winch was to fit them for the lesponsible 
duties of rulers m after life Mr Gaonshankai 
took up the idea, and offered to lend support 
on behalf of his State to an institution haying 
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for its object the education of the young Chiefs 
and nobles of Katlnaw&d Other Chiefs followed 
suit, and the project took firm root. In 1868, 
after the ieturn of Thakor Sir Jaswatsmgji 
from a pilgrimage to Benares, his eldest son, 
Takhtsmgji, the present ruling Chief, accom- 
panied by the Minister, Azam Gaonshankar 
Cldyashankar, went to Rajkot, to attend the 
ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the 
Rdjkuin&r College. 

To introduce an efficient s} 7 stem of public 
woiks m Bhdvnagar, Mr. Gaoriskankar engaged, 
on the advice of Colonel Keatmge, the services 
of Mr Claude Moncton as State Engineer With 
his help plans and estimates weie got ready for 
a cential jail at BMvnagar The expendituie 
was sanctioned, and the jail is now one of the 
finest buildings m Bh&vnagar. Theie were no 
roads or public buildings to speak of m any 
parts of the State, but these wants were supplied 
one by one with the help of the establishment of 
a department of public woiks. 

During the year 1869, Devismgji and Rup- 
smgji, younger brothers of Sir Jaswatsmgji, 
died, and the Thakor, whose health had been 
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ailing during the last year or two, grew weaker 
da} b} day Seeing the piospocts of recovery 
well nigh hopeless, tho Thakor made a will, one 
of tho clauses of which referred to Mr Gaori- 
slnnkar and tho future management of the 
State, in tho following terms — 

“ I heartily trust m Azam Gaorishankar 
ZJdayasliankar, who has been administering my 
dominion excellently and with honest principles 
m all its affairs since the time of my late ancestor, 
Tlinkor Shn Vajesmgji (if, since tlnee gene 
rations) I attribute the pre ent good condition 
of my State entirely to him, and have fall faith 
that ho will take great interest in its future wel 
fare It is therefore, m) will and desire that 
during the minority of my heir apparent, Takht 
singji, he should take upon himself the respon 
sibihtyof the entire management of my dominion 
and that it should be supervised by the Political 
Agent in Kathiaw£d on behalf of the British 
Government If, however, Azam Gaorishankar 
considers it necessary to conduct the manage 
ment of my State by means of a Regency he 
may do so and manage the business of my State 
in co operation with two or three honourable 
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pel tons from amongst my old and iaitliful sei- 
vanh, their selection being made through the 
Political Agent ’’ 

Thakor Jaswntsmgji died on the 11th April 
1870, in the sixteenth year of his leign, leaving 
behind him foiu widows, besides the mother of 
the heir to the gadi-, who died during his life- 
time. Jaswatsmgji left two sons, Takhtsingji 
and Juwansingp. Takhtsingji, the eldest son 
of Jaswatsmgji by Hanbd, daughter of Jadeja 
Suiiibhai, of Rajpur, was horn on the 6th 
January 1856. He was thus only fourteen 
years of age when his father died. 
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Luropcnn officers were named for the office, but 
it hnm to select was the most important question 
Air G lorislmnhar, after consulting several of his 
European fi lends, agreed to ha\ e Hr B B Per 
civil C & , then Assitmt Collector of ShoUpur 
Tho result of the experiment vv Inch was the first 
of ith hind introducedintolvathi'twddjhasshown 
the vv isdom of this sj stem of Joint Administration 
It lias been tried m several cases, and found to 
answer in mnn> places satisfactorily, but no- 
li here lias it been so successful as m Bhavnagar 
On this subject no testimony can be more con 
vmcing than that of an independent observer and 
a sound politician The late Sir David Wedder 
burn, M P came to India in 187b 7 7, and visited 
Bh Iv nagar and P ilit'in'i among other places 
He recoided Ins experiences m a paper on the 
11 Protected Princes ot India which he con 
tnbuted to the Nineteenth. Century for Julj 
1878 Speaking of the arrangements made for 
the administration of Native States dunng the 
minority of their Chiefs, Sir David j-emnrhed 
“ Perhaps the most successful of all arrange 
ments has been that of ‘ Joint Administrators/ 
such as was adopted b} the Bombay Govern 
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ment for the State of Bh&vnagar. Here a 
member of the Civil Service was appointed to 
administer the State during a minority, m con- 
nection "with a Brahman of high character and 
great experience, the Minister of a former Chief. 
These two Admnnstiators exeicised jointly the 
same powers as had been enjoyed by the late 
Thakor , a happy blending of European and 
Native ideas was accomplished, whereby local 
opinion was m unison with many reforms 
which appeared desnable from an English point 
of view , while, m other cases, the danger was 
avoided of injuring the people — as they are so 
frequently mjuied m India — by eneigetic endea- 
vours to do them good against their will. The 
Native Minister, thoioughly understanding his 
own countrymen, kept his European colleague 
clear of thebesetting error of forcing on changes 
beneficial m themselves but premature. Among 
other merits, this airangement has maintained 
a continuity of men and measures, and will 
leave the State in a condition fitted for the 
resumption of Native rule when the young Tha- 
kor attains his majority. Undei the system 
of Joint Administrators, the cheap and simple 
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machinery of Natuo rule 1ms been used to carry 
out the more onhghtened principles of the British 
Government How fur is it possible to govern 
India generally m u similar manner and with 
similar results ?* 

Meanwhile, the young Chief joined the Rdjku 
mdr College at Ritjhot he bemg one of the first 
to enter it 

Tiie first great measure taken in hand by 
the Joint Adraimstrition u as the entire reform 
of the revenue system — a task for which both 
Administrators u ere singularly well qualified 
the one by his experience of the British revenue 
system m the neighbouring British districts m 
Grujarlt the other by his intimate acquaint 
nnce with the local customs A Vmtdbandi 
or cash settlement for four •years, namely 1872, 
’73, 74 75, was shortly introduced by them, 
and the system has been continued with excel 
lent results The levy of cash settlement was 
previously introduced into some of the districts 
to which it was most suited It should be men 
turned hero that, in preparing the accurate data 
whereupon the Lhaidbamti system was based, 
the Joint Administration had the loyal assistance 
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of the then Revenue Commissioner, Mr Ynje- 
shankar, the eldest *on of Mr. Gaonshankar. 

About this time the State of Bhftvnagar, 
excluding the city of BLulvnagar, but including 
Sehor, Kundht, and Ra)ulhl, contained only 
660 houses built of stone, brick, and mortar, and 
96,770 mud-houses The reason of this was 
that the ground upon which the houses were con- 
structed belonged to the State. An estimate 
made at the time showed that there were 91 per 
cent, of houses m the entire State made of 
mud. 

Upon this the Administration resolved that 
the State’s right of ownership of lands, upon 
which such houses were built or might be built, 
should be sold to the occupiers at a price based 
upon fair considerations of the value of the land. 
The effect of this rulmg was to give an impetus 
to the building of more substantial and hand- 
some houses, the demand having considerably 
risen for the purchase of such rights in land 
already or about to be occupied by houses. 

To promote the breed of an indigenous variety 
of horses, a Horse Show was held m November 
1871, and prizes given to those whose horses 
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appeared to be of superior breed, the Darbdr 
purchasing some of the best Public works 
Mere &cfc on foot bridges wero constructed 
oicr mere, and nedas or watercourses* were 
cut between BMinagar and Grogo while land 
was granted on fa\ournble terms for the 
establishment of a Spinning and Weaving 
Mill 

In 1872 73 the Administration found that 
the. scale of fees charged on the registration of 
landed pioperty was irregular, and that few 
people a entured to June their properties legis- 
tered It was accordingly ordered that only 
one rate of fee, namely 6J per cent on the 
sale value of landed property, should be charged 
thioughout the State The effect ot this single 
order was the immediate offer foi registration 
of numeious deeds executed thirty or forty yeare 
back, representing property \ allied at nob less 
than Ks 5,86 4 d1 

Comparatively heavy duties lened on imports 
and exports of cotton at Bhilvnngar and Alahu 
wd were also reduced A thorough revision of 
establishnments was effected, and eveiy place in 
the State had its duties and salary defined and 
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fixed ; while a scale of batfca was laid down for 
every Darb&r official who travelled on Darb&r 
business. On the 8th July 1872 a High -School 
was opened at Bliavnagar, and Mr. Jamsetji 
Naoroji UnwaU, M.A , appointed its Head 
Master. This High School afforded a direct 
stimulus to education. 

For many years the people of Bliavnagar had 
suffered for want of a supply of good drink- 
able water. During the summer season the 
fresh-water wells m the City failed, with the 
exception of one or two Even in the case of 
this latter, it was painful to see fifty or sixty 
women gather round the deep well struggling 
hard to fill their canvas buckets with the 
limited supply to be found at a considerable 
depth Most of the people obtained their sup- 
ply from temporary wells sunk in the bed of the 
river Ghadechi, and from a well close by the 
river, but situated at a distance of two miles 
from the town. t{ The climatic changes and 
l< scarcity of water,” remarked Dr. Burjorji Beh- 
rdmji, L.M., m a report, “ influenced the salu- 
“ brity of the town to a marked degree, and 
t( brought on an increase of illness m the shape 
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and bad advised him not to miss the opportunity 
of seeing Mr Gaorishankar The Mahdrdjd ac 
cordingly was eager to meet Mr Gaorishankar 
and on interview between H H the Mabdrijd 
Iiolknr, the ThrtkorSaheb ofBhdvnagar, and Mr 
Gaorishankar was arranged On the entrance of 
the Thdkor Sah^b into Hollar's Hall, the fit at 
question the Mahardjd put to the Thdkor Saheb 
was as to where the old ( mhdtara ) gentleman, 
meaning Mr Gaorishankar, was, and meeting 
him expressed his greatest pleasure to Mr Gao- 
nshankar As the visit was of a formal charao 
ter, Mahardja Holkar had no opportunity of 
conversing with the Bhdvnagar Minister, so he 
lcquested Mi Gaonsliankar to visit him on the 
following da), which he did The Mabdrdjd en 
tered into conversation with the veteran Dewdn 
for two hours, in the course of which he referred 
to n variety of topics touching the admiwstra 
tion of Native States At the close of the con 
fereuce the Mabdrdjd expressed hiB great regard 
for Mr Gaonshankar, exclaiming, * I desire to 
“ see such a wi*e and experienced Dewdn for 
“my Rdj ” 

In February 1877, Mr Percival was trims 
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feired to the ShoLlpur Oollectonitc, and was 
succeeded as Joint Administrator by Major (now 
Colonel) J. W. Watson. Mr Gaonshankar 
wished to see Ills Highness initiated tu tlie 
affairs of the State. According]} 7 , in March 
following, the Thakor Salieb, with the sanction 
of the Bombay Government, succeeded A/.am 
Gaonshankar as Joint Administrator, Mr. Gaori- 
sliankar reverting to his former position as 
Minister. In April 1877 the Bombay Govern- 
ment passed a Resolution entrusting H. H. 
Takhteingji with full powers of the Bhiivnagar 
State as sanctioned by the Government of 
India. In tins Resolution the Bombay Govern- 
ment remarked — 

“The Governor in Council desires to acknow- 
ledge the report of Colonel Parr and the Thtlkor 
Salieb of Bli&vnagar as Joint Administrators 
of the Tciluka. As the Thdkor Salieb was vested 
with sole authority on the 5th of April last, the 
Joint Administration has come to an end. It 
has lasted for eight years, during sis of which 
Mr. Percival was the member appointed on the 
part of the British Government. The represen- 
tative of the Bhavnagar State was the able and 
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respected Minister, Mr Goori^hanknr if day a 
hlinnknr, CSI, until last jear, w lien his plac< 
w as taken by the ThJkor Snheb lumself T< 
Mr Percival and Mr Gaonshankai the acknow- 
ledgments of Government are due for the com 
pi etc success with which the new and delicate 
experiment of a Joint Admraistiation has been 
worked The trusteeship of the paramount 
Government during the Th&hor Saheb’s minority 
has been discharged to the lasting benefit of the 
State, as shown in the several matters detailed 
in the Inst report, and in complete sympathy 
with the native system The Thrflor Snheb 
has won the regard of Government by Ins high 
character, his good disposition, and lm. readmes 
to benefit by the education provided for him 
and the Government hav e everj reason to hope 
that his Administration will be i blessing 1 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tiic BhAvn'agar-Gondal Railway. 

It is to Mr. Gaorishaukar that Kathiawful 
we s the initiation of the first railway m 
le province. Long before 1869 lie had thought 
’ the project and t like 1 about it to various 
jilitical officer-*, ’bub it was not until that year 
lat the scheme for a railway m Kathiawad 
turned a definite shape, on the attention of 
ie Government of Bombay being drawn to its 
isirabihty. The first proposal was for a line 
om the port of Gogo to Gondal. It was put 
rward as a private enterprise, but Mr. Gaori- 
laukar did not desire that the hue should take 
at direction. Bhdvnagar, accordingly, subm- 
itted a counter-proposal, that of a line direct 
om Blifivnagar to Wadhw&n Gondal, on the 
her hand, wanted a connection with the J una- 
tdli port of Ver&wal. At the instance of Mr. 
aonshankar, the Joiut Administrators were 
.'epared to offer a loan of 40 lakhs of iupees 
■ 4 per cent interest for the purpose. The pro- 
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po«al was made to the Go\ ernment of Bomba) 
tluough Colonel Anderson jn alcttei in which 
tho Joint Administrators argued that the 
country carts in Kathmwad were able bo nearly 
to compete mth railways, Hint the latter must,, 
ns a rule, follow closel) the old and natural lme* 
of trnfhc, nnd nnj attempt to strike out new 
paths w ould fail W hile this correspondence wa* 
going on, a meeting of the Chiefs concerned 
w ns held nt Rajkot, at which the feeling was un 
anunous that the construction of the railwaj 
should not be left to pm ate enterprise, but should 
be plftoed far nbove the fluctuations of commeicial 
successes and failures Go\ ernment, too, was 
of opinion that for political leasous, railways 
ui Natue States should be imperial The pro- 
posal of a line ftom Bhrtvnngnr to A^adhwiln. 
was strenuously opposed bj the Agent of the 
Bomba} , Baroda, nnd Central India Railway 
on the ground (1) that it would bring his mam. 
line into competition with water carnage , and 
(2) that the money offered was derisive!) small 
Yanous other proposals were made, but they 
were one and all o bjected to b\ Air Gaonshau- 
kar as likely to mtercept traffic to Bhd\ nagar 
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His project received no countenance from the 
Bombay Government. In their Resolution, dated 
28th February 1871, the Government decided 
that the proposal for a narrow gauge line from 
Bhd/vnagar to Wadhwan was not one to which 
Government could give their assent, and that 
this should be intimated to the Bh&vnagar State. 
Mr. Gaorishankar was, however, not daunted 
by this result. He was firmly of opinion that 
a project like this, which would develop the 
resources of the State and add to the revenue of 
the DarMr, and promote the convenience and 
comfort of the people, did not deserve to fall 
through. He constantly re-opened the subject 
to the political officers of the Province, but 
nothing substantial came out of it. 

At last the scheme attracted the notice of 
Sir Richard Temple, who, m 1877, became Gover- 
nor of Bombay. Sir Richard was impressed with 
the desirability of extending the existing Wadh- 
w&n Railway to Katlndwad. Mr. Gaorishankar 
was, as before, earnest about it, and so was 
his colleague, Colonel Watson. The latter 
Officer proceeded to Wadhwan (where Sir 
Richard Temple was to arrive m May 1877) for 
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directly from the discussion. But the famine 
which threatened Kathidwdd and Cutch with 
troubles 1 drove the Government to consider in 
advance projects of permanent utility on which 
famine relief labour could be employed instead 
of being frittered away on petty works. Ac- 
■cordingly, at the meeting held at Poona, at 
which, the Governor and' M embers of Council, 
the Secret ar}* to- Government, Public Works 
Department, the. Consulting Engineer for Rail- 
ways, &[ivPeile,'tke Political Agent, Katlnawrid, 
and the Agent of the B. B and C. I. Railway, 
were present, it was decided, after full consi- 
deration, that such projects must consist mainly 
of railways, and the following lines were thought 
most suitable: — 1st hue fiom Bhavnagar v/,d 
Khopala, with branch to Botad, to Gondal, and 
thence to Dhordji, distance about 120 miles ; 
2nd line from P£tadi, on the B. B. and C I. 
extension (at the head of the Runn of Cutch), 
through Dhraugadhrd to M&lia, thence across >• 
in the neck of the Runn to Bhuj, the capital of 
Cutch, a distance of about 140 miles. The 
Joint Administrators were not at first in favour 
of a marrow gauge, but had to yield the point 
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subsequently The suney of the line from 
Bhrtvnngnr to Bot6d, as observed before, w ns 
entrusted to Mr Proctor Sims To the late 
Mr A W Forde was entrusted the line from 
Dlutftfi to Gondnl and DhoHji, and the survey 
of the portion from Botdd to Wadhwrfn was 
undertaken by Mr Hargreaves, of the B B 
and C I Railway While the sun ej was ap- 
proaching completion, Government deputed 
Cnpt Marrnyat to inspect it, and he reported 
generally in favour of the line from Bh6vmgar 
to Gondal 

About this time the Agent of the Bornbiy , 
Baroda and Control India Railway Company had 
waived hrs objection as regards the oariymg of the 
line to Wadhn&n City and to the Wndhw&n junc- 
tion Scarcity had already begun to be very much 
felt and the Government lost no time m obtain- 
ing the views and proposals of the Political Agent 
as to how the line should be put in construe 
tion The Political Agent was fuitber informed 
that ‘ it must be borne in mind that the Govern 
11 ment of India will certainly decline to gua- 
“ rantee the interest on the outlay, either directh 
* or indirectly, as they are local or provincial. 
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i( and not imperial, undertakings.* 1 Mr. Gaori- 
shankar liad to proceed to Bombay m order to 
settle this and other points connected with 
the railway, and to inform Government what 
assistance the Bliavnagar State v, ould he pre- 
pared to render towards its construction. 
He was -willing to lend, on behalf of the State, 
forty lakhs of rupees for the project, on the 
Government guaranteeing 4 per cent interest 
on the outlay, or if that would not suit it, 
to request the Government to undertake the- 
construction of the line. Sir Richard Temple 
was, however, not prepared to accept the pio- 
posal. He wrote demi-officially to Mr. Peile, 
to the effect that “ after discussing with you 
‘‘ the several terms which the Eating wad Chiefs- 
“ are disposed to ask regarding the railways, 
I think it is better to tell them at once that 
“ I regret I could not lecommend that the in- 
“ terest on the outlay should be guaranteed by 
“ the British Government, or that these lines 
“ should be undertaken by the Government, but 
“ rather by the Chiefs themselves. The Govern- 
sc ment would help, of course, iu regard to piovid- 
“ mg officers to design, etc., etc , and the Bom- 
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<l bay, Baroda, nnd Central India Hallway Com- 
41 pany would help m working But the financial 
4i responsibility would lie mtli |i fcho Chiefs whose 
** countr\ was to benefit by the works ” This 
information Mr Peile sent to the Thahor Saheb, 
w ho, after consulting Messrs Gaonslmnkar, 
Sdmnldn«, and Proctdr-Sinis M replied b) a yad 
In this )fdd he offered to undertake the con 
^traction of the railway on certain specified 
conditions By this time Mr Peile, the Poll 
tical Agent, was transferred to Sind, and 
•C olonel Barton succeeded him The new Political 
Agent sent to the Tlmkor Siheb a copy of the 
Resolution passed by the Bomba) Government 
-on the papers, including the yad 

In that Resolution Government, among other 
tiling-., lemarhed “ tint whatevet the ultimate 
4 decision may be, Government need not hesitate 
to convey to H H the Tlmkor Sahel) of 

* BhUnagaran expression of their oordial ap 

* precmtion of the public spirited and enlightened 
manner in which he lias fui thered thip import- 

4 ant undertaking” The proceedings of the local 
Government were leported to the Government 
of India The Supreme Government suggested 
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a few modifications in the conditions made by the 
Thakor Saheb The Political Agent urged upon 
His Highness the acceptance of the proposed 
modifications as being favourable to the State, 
and pointed out that it was only by agreeing to 
them that the State could reap the benefit of a 
railway. The Thakor Saheb ultimately closed 
ivith the proposals under ceitain reservations, 
and the Bombay Government, under instruc- 
tion from the Government of India, directed 
Mr. Alexander Izat, Chief Engineer of the Dliond 
and Manmdd Line, to pioceed to BMvnagnr 
and take charge, m addition to his own duties, 
of the construction of the hue from Bhavnagar, 
and engage such officeis and staff as had finished 
their work on the Dhond and Manmdd Line, 
and obtain the rest from the Govei nrnent of 
India. Upon this, Mr. Izat came to BMvnagar 
to inspect the lines already surveyed, and to 
arrange about the earthwork of the line, which 
the scarcity m the Province required to be done 
as a relief labour. After putting Mr. Mac- 
donald m charge, Mr. Izat went back to Man- 
mdd for a short time, but returned ' again m 
April 1879 with the necessary staff and pushed 
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the work of tlio line at all points with such 
\ igour that the surface line from Bhrivnagar to 
"Wadliwin, about 105 miles in length was quite 
lead} in May 1880, or, say, within thirteen 
months This w as most creditable to Mr Izafc 
and Ins 6taff It is said that this is the onh 
line in India which was made in so short a time 
It may bo added that the platelaying of the last 
hft) four miles was finished in thirty three days 
The Go\ ernment of India expressed their sati& 
faction to Mr Izat and the officers concerned for 
the exceptionally good progress made In 
No\ember 1880, Sir James Fergusson, Bait, 
Go-vernoi of Bombay, came down to Bhavnagar 
to declare the railway open Sir James made a 
trip to and from Lnnbdi by a special tram in 
the fiist Class saloon kept ready for the purpose 
On his return a dinner was gi\ en to him by 
H H Sir Takhtsinji, the Thakor Saheb of BMv 
nagar In a speech that he made on the occa 
sion Sn JameB Fergusson paid a well merited 
tnbutetothe liberality and good sense of the 
Thakor Saheb, and the wise and able counsels 
of the veteran and experienced Prime Mims 
ter, Azam Gaorishankar ifthyashankar 0 S I 
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Bridging commenced next year, and the total 
capital outlay on the line from Bh&vnagar vui 
Dliold to Wadhw&n, and a branch from Dhola 
to ’ f Dhor&ji, has now been upwards of 
Ra. 98,00,000. The average earnings, ever since 
the opening of the line, have been nearly 1- per 
cent, on the capital outlay. 
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CHAPTER YII 

KeTIREMFNT OP Mb GaoUIsIUNKAR INTO 
Pfin ate Life 

In January 1878, the Political Agent, Mr 
(now the Honourable Sir) J B Peile C S 1 1 
imestetl Hib Highness the Jam Saheb A lbhnji, 
and His Highness the Raj Saheb Mansingji with 
the insignia of a K 0 S I On this occasion Azain 
GnoriBhantar also recened lus insignia of the 
Companionship of the Star of Indin previously 
conferred on him In lus speech, after referring 
to the services done by His Highness the Jam 
Saheb and the Raja Saheb of DhringadrS, Sir 
J B Peile went on to descube tbe character and 
woikofMr Gaonshankar The ‘ decorations, “ 
said he, “granted to these princes aie the na- 
tural ornaments of exalted hereditary ranks,, 
“But Azam Gaonshankar tfdaya shankar has 
‘‘risen thiough every stage of laborious official 
“hie to this crown and consummation of an 
‘honourable public caieer — a career which he 
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began in a humble position in the old school of 
custom, and ends as a cautious leader in the 
new school of reform. He has not cherished 
isolation and ignorance, because they are old ; 
nor set Ins face against improved communica- 
tion and extended trade, because they are new. 
He has acted on the faith that the agencies 
which give health and wealth and intelligence 
to European nations will be equally useful ser- 
vants to the Indian administrator who has the 
courage to enlist them. He is a living proof 
that the art and manners of the West are not 
really abhorrent or uncongenial to the mind of 
the Native patriot. In his later years he has 
taken part in an Administration which has 
placed Bhavnagar, m point of material advance- 
ment, first among the States of Katln&w&d, and 
he has not been less selected for honour by Her 
Majesty’s Government, because he has always 
been a devoted and outspoken advocate of the 
interests of his own State. I will only add that 
it is to me a ‘ matter of satisfaction that these 
insignia are to be delivered by my hand to * * 
~ a Minister whose ability and independence 
I have observed with lespect during an official 

R 
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intercourse of more than eighteen years, and 
whose obnracter in its strength and sagacity, 
is a worth} object of study and emulation to 
men of Ins order ” 

On the 5fch of April 1878, the present Chief, 
Thahor Saheb Tahhtsingji, was installed on the 
rjadi by the Political Agent, Sir J B Peile, 
CSX, who made n most eloquent speech on the 
occasion Colonel Parr, Joint Administrator 
Colonel Watson, President of the PdjaBlhamk 
Court, and Hr Fitzgerald, District Officer, were 
also present on this occasion Immediately after 
this a lakh of rupees was set apart for build 
ing a new wing to the iMjkumtfr College at 
Rdjkot and towards an Endowment Fund 
On the 13th January 1879, Azam Gaonshan 
bar IJdnyashankar, CSX, resigned the office 
of Minister, and, full of years and honours, retired 
into private life, after having served the State 
for about hft> five year* m different capacities 
Of this period, about thirty two years were 
passed as Chiet EArbhilri or Dew *tn He was 
succeeded m his office by his nephew, Azam 
Surnaldsis, son of the former K'trbMn, Parmrf 
nandtls , and he, in his turn, has been succeeded 
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by In* «on, Azam Vith.ddus Sdmaldd*, the pre- 
sent Demin and a capable ndmiuiMrator. 

After retirement from the service of the State. 
Mr. Gaori shank nr lesumcd his favourite study 
of the Yed.intn philosophy. lie had from early 
life imbibed a taste for Ved/mtie studies by tlie 
perusal of the Bliagvat G ltd, Sanatsujittiya 
Akli}(tn, and the Badas of Manohar Swdini, 
of Bh.ivnagar. He now betook himself to the 
study of the higher woiks on the Yed.int philo- 
sophy m Sanskrit, namely, the Upamshads, 
with their commentaries, the Sutras of Vyils, and 
the various smaller works of Sankarachdrya, the 
Pa?ichdasJu\ and others Some of the results of 
these studies he published in Gujarati m 1881 in a 
work called “ Svarhpanusandhana,” or “ Consi- 
“ derations on the nature of Atma (self) and on 
“ the Unity of Atmd. with Param&tnri (the highest 
“ self).” 

Professor Max Muller, to whom a copy of the 
work was sent, wrote to Mr. Gaorishankar in the 
following terms — 

“ I have to thank you for your kind letter and 
for your valuable present, the ‘Svar&pdnusan- 
dlrin.a.* If had sent me a necklace of 
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precious Btones it might have been called a 
magnificent present, but it would not have 
benefited myself, my true Atm& The neck- 
lace of precious sentences which you have 
sent me has benefited myself, my true Atmd, 
and I, therefore, consider it a far more magni 
ficent present than stones or pearls Besides, in 
accepting them, I need not be ashamed, for they 
become only truly my own, if I desen e them, 
that is, if I really understand them While we 
are still in our first and second Airamas, we must 
differ from one another according to the country 
in which we have been born according to the 
language we speak, and according to the Dharma 
in which we have been educated But when 
we enter into the third and fourth Asramas, we 
differ no longer 

Though m this life we shall never meet, I am 
glad to have met you in spirit * 

The Hindu Sh'tstras divide the life of a twice 
born into four stages or Airamas The first is 
Brahmacharya, or Student Life , the second is 
GrahastM&rama, or the Life of a Householder, 
the third is Vampmsthn, or the Life of a Snun 
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tererin Forests: and the fourth is Sanyastn, or 
the Life of an Ascetic, who, having subdued liis 
passions and desires, gi\ es up all connection with 
worldly affairs and devotes himself to the 
contemplation of God and His i\ orks. Mr. Gaori- 
sbankar had passed two of these stages. After 
Ins retirement from the Dewdnshipof Bhavnagar, 
he lived m his garden-house, situate outside the 
old town, at a distance from Ins house. This was 
something like residing as a Vanaprastha. 
While m this third Asrama lie received friends 
and relations at his garden-house, and when 
referred to for opinion on matters of State, gave 
such advice as he thought proper. He tried, 
however, to divert himself more and more from 
worldly concerns. His name and the interest 
evinced by him m the Veddnt studies had drawn 
at times many an itinerant noted anchorite or 
Sanydsi from Sringen, Bendres, Nepdl, and 
other remote parts of India, and had extended 
the fame of Bhdvnagar as a home of Indian 
philosophical speculations in Kdtlndwdd and 
Gujardt. In July 1887, finding himself advanc- 
ing m years, and fearing lest lie might leave 
this world whilst m the third Asrama, lie 
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resolved firml} to enter the fourth stage of a 
Bralimnn’s life — that of n Sanydsi During his 
active political career he had experienced the 
lights and shades of life in a high degree He 
.had enjoyed the sweets and bitterness of power, 
the smiles of fortune the pleasures of hope, 
with some of the bitterness of disappointment 
So far, while m the third stage, it was a life 
of holy living His mind breathed sentiments 
of piety and of love of God But he had a 
yearning after living m a world exclusively spi 
ritual Having reached the age of eighty one, 
he thought the time had come when he should 
prepare himself for holy dying by a complete 
renunciation of the active concerns of this 
world and by exclusive devotion to the thoughts 
of the life to come This was Sanctis or as 
ceticism, or spiritual living of the highest order, 
as contemplated by the Hindu Shilstras As 
required by the Hindu relzgion, he first obtained 
the consent of the members of his family and 
bis relations to carry out his purpose He then, 
wrote farewell letters to his friends, European 
and Native The letter to the Tliahor Saheb of 
Bhdvnagar, his master he wrote in the most 
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touching term**. It was the Inst letter that he 
wrote. It vas full of gratitude for past favours 
and of sound advice for the future. For four 
days he underwent the ceremonies presciibcd 
by the Hindu religion for reception into the 
holy order of a Snm/isi He was named by bis 
Guru “ Saehchidanand Sarasvati.” Hundreds 
and thousands of the people of Bhavnagar and 
of the neighbouring villages proceeded to Ins 
Asram to offer their greetings to the venerable 
“ Sw&tm.” His Highness the Thakor Salieb of 
Bhavnagar not 011I3’ paid a visit to his aged ex- 
minister, but issued a proclamation announcing 
the event of All*. Gaorishankar having entered 
upon the life of an ascetic, recounting Ins past 
actions, and paying a well-mented compliment 
to his exemplary public services and his still 
more exemplary life and character. The pro- 
clamation concluded by directing the closing of 
all public offices m Bhavnagar for two succes- 
sive days m memory of the event By none 
more keenly was his retirement felt than by the 
Bk&vnagar Darb&r, to whom his advice on all 
occasions was most valuable, as being most dis- 
interested His English friends m Kathi&wstd 
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and elsewhere, who lmd worked with him and 
who, knowing Ins worth and character, set a 
lugh value on his judgment and opinions, also 
regretted it His retirement made a great 
impression in Knthiawid One high English 
official, who was Mr Gaorishankar s colleague 
in the Joint Administration of Bhdvnagar, and 
who had long enjoyed his friendship, on hear 
mg of lus resolve, wrote back to him in most 
feeling terms Another European gentleman 
Mr Macrmgbten, who presides so worthily over 
the education of the Bdjkumdrs of Kathidwid, 
wrote to his eldest son, Mr Vajeshonkar Gaon 
shankar, in the following terms — 

“ I thank you very much for your letter of 
the 18th, communicating tome tbekmd message 
■sent by your good old father I value ltgreatlj , 
a*' I hn\e always valued and respected his 
opinion Your letter has touched my heart 
It is hard to think that we shall have no more 
intercourse with him m this world , that one 
whom we so much respected and loved is with 
drawn from us forever But, indeed, we know 
that this mortal life — the pomp and vanity of 
the world which is seen— is not the end of all 
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tilings : that there i^ another life beyond the 
veil — a higher and a nobler one — into which our 
eyes cannot penetrate. It ib that higher im- 
mortal existence, the jo} r of unseen immortality, 
which he* > our good father, is seeking now. 
And we may feel happiness m knowing he will 
find it — for I cannot doubt, as r>ure as I am of 
my own existence— that such a good life can only 
end liere to complete itself in the good and m 
Cfod. He will not be lost t-o us altogether, for 
bis name and example will be honoured and 
remembered for many years in his loved Sau* 
rashtra. Certainly, there is no man now alive 
who can rival lnm in the general admiration and 
esteem of the people of Kathiawid. I wish I 
could send him my best respects, but you will 
accept them in Ins stead,” 

Mr. Gaorisbankar has two sons, who are 
worthily following in the footsteps of their 
father. The eldest of them, Mr. Yajeshankar, 
for long Naib or Deputy Dewin of Bliivnagar, 
is now the Financial Member of the Council 
of the State. His labours have contributed 
greatly towards the formation of an archaeological 
Collection and Museum m Bhivnagar. The 
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Collection abounds in ancient MSS coins of the 
oldest dj nasties in India, stone and copper plate 
inscriptions, carvings, fossils, and unique works 
in the Sanskrit and Pah languages The other 
son, Sir Prabhashankar, is also actively em 
ployed m the State as Superintendent of State 
expenditure It is scarcely necessary to say 
that both these worthy sons of a truly worthy 
father, having the example before them of his 
cminontl^ successful career, are endeavouring to 
follow it up by such honest work in the State 
as cannot fail to merit recognition at the hands 
of their royal master 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mr. G-AOBIbOAKKAIt AS SWAMJ SaCIICHIDANAKD. 

In the preceding chapter it lias been stated 
that in response to farewell letters addressed to 
numerous friends on the eve of his entering 
the holy order of a Sanydsi, Mr. Gaorishankar 
and his son, Air Vajeshankar, heard from them, 
giving tlieir views upon the step thus taken. 
We also quoted one of these letters. It would, 
however, be not quite correct to say that the 
other friends of Mr. Gaorishankar took the same 
view as the writer of the letter already quoted. 
Mr. E. H. Percival, for instance, who had 
worked with the ex-Dewdn for nearly six years 
as Jomt Administrator of Bhavnagar, and who 
knew Mr. Gaonshankar most intimately, hear- 
ing this news, wrote to Mr Vajeshankar Gaori- 
shankar, under date the 18th November, as 
under : — 

tl I did not at once answer your dear 
father’s farewell letter, although I was very much 
touched by it. I could not make up my mind 
to felicitate him on his withdrawing his loving 
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heart rind great intellect from tlie world in which 
God had placed him, before the time when the 
same Power which gave him those talents shall 
have taken them back It seems to me to be 
an innovation of man, and not of God, to see 
merit in leaving the world and our duties 
therein If it is a merit to leave it when old, 
why not when young? No, good old men are 
ns valuable m the world as good young men, and 
have no more right to deprive it of their expe 
nenco than the young have to cease their work. 

I do not know to what extent yonr father still 
talks about his former fnends, but I beg that 
you will, as far as may be, express my respect 
for him and my sorrow at having to say * fare 
well ’ He has done a good life’s work, and you 
and yonr children may be proud of his memory ’ 
Colonel J M Hunter, replying directly to 
Mr Gnonshankar from Hanekwddd, Kdthidwdd, 
under date the 12th July 1886 wrote — 

4 I received your letter informing me that you 
had decided to retire from worldly affairs' and 
become a Sanydsi with surprise and pam It is 
the last thing I should have expected of a man 
of your strong common sense, and I was grieved 
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because I feel sure your active and keen intellect 
will only fret in the unnatural condition you 
propose to live, and go into your grave earlier 
than would have been the case if you had con- 
tinued a useful member of society in the place 
where God had placed you. 

“ I never could see the virtue of the Sanyast 
condition, not only so but I am convinced it is 
morally wrong and displeasing to God. A man 
has no more right to do it than to commit 
suicide. The highest life is to faithfully fulfil 
one’s duty m the position God has placed one 
m ; the happiest life is to forget one’s self m 
one’s efforts to benefit one’s fellow-creatures. 
You are abandoning a post where you are still 
useful to the State and a source of pleasure and 
happiness to your friends, and you are forgetting 
your friends and intend to place yourself m a 
position wheie you can only think of yourself. 
If you wish to know more of God, you should 
study his works, not hide yourself from them. 
You owe it to the State whose interests you 
have so faithfully furthered, to the friends who 
will miss you so much, and to yourself who will, 

I know, be miserable as a Sany&si, to re-consider 
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jour determination I write this m the earnest 
hope that it may have some effect m making you 
change your pnrpo«e Put it off and consult 
your best fhends on the subject It is too serious 
a step to be taken so hurriedly I hope to hear 
you have taken my advice ” 

The good Sir William Wedderburn, an old 
friend of Mr Gaonslmnkar, and who took 
the liveliest interest m him, thus wrote from 
Poona, under date the 13th July 1886 — 

“It is with very great regret that I have 
learnt from you the news of your failing healtli 
You also tell me that jou purpose now to retire 
from worldly cares and duties, and to withdraw 
into the condition of Sauyast We must all 
feel deeplj the loss of your wise advice and 
valuable experience. Indeed, I regard your 
retirement as a national loss At the same tame, 
you are no doubt taking this important step after 
careful consideration, and I trust that after 
giving so many well 9pent years to the service 
of your country, you will find much religious 
consolation in the life you are adopting ” 

And, last, thoughnotIeast,is the following from 
his friend and fellow worker m the Joint Admim 
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stration of Bhavnngar for a good while — Colonel 
J. W\ Watson. 'Writing from Bajkotc, under date 
tlie 10th Jul}' 1S8G, the good Colonel said: — 

‘‘ I am very sorry to hem that no are going 
to lose you from the active world, and that you 
are going to become a member of the world of 
religions contemplation and become a »S.my.t-i. 
You will be a great loss to the Blmnagar Durbar 
and all your friends, and to none more than myself 
"We have woiked together as Joint Adimnistratois 
of the State and have known each other for many 
years. I need hardly say I shall always take a 
sincere interest m hearing good news of you.” 

These European friends of Mr. Gaorishankar 
were doubtless night from the standpoint from 
which they looked at the matter. They had 
common sense and woildly wisdom on their side. 
.No country or community of men can well 
afford to dispense with its old men who com- 
bine m themselves tlie experience and wisdom of 
years. Mr Gaorishankar, however, looked at the 
question from a different standpoint altogether. 
He was not unwilling to give to the Ruler of 
Bhilvnagar, and to those around him engaged m 
the administration of the State, the benefit of his 
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ndvico and judgment But the question with 
him of all others was this Ho had done a 
good life’s work, having for full 56 years devoted 
his great intellect and good heart to the service 
oi his master and the interest*, of the State, and 
had earned well merited repose Even in his 
retirement into private life, he had shown him 
«elf ever ready to forward the cause of good 
government Inins green old age he thought 
he had now left to him a few hours of the 
evening of life Those few hours he wished 
to devote exclusively to the service of his Maker 
and to the contemplation of those problems of 
hfe and mind which were vividly brought to his 
notice by hiB study of the Yeddntic philosophy 
His mind had attained to a state of what is 
called ‘ Jlvro vaxrbqyal of blessedness of die 
passion, which made him think that in this world 
he owned nothing and he desired nothing It must 
be borne in mind, again, that when he decided to 
become a Sanyasi, his state of health appeared so 
precarious that he did not expect to live long It 
was better, he thought that he should cut him- 
self adrift from this world and die a holy death 
a8 a SanynBi than as a worldly man It was a 
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mode of life best suited, according to him, to the 
attainment of the highest end he had m view. 
If, after this renunciation of worldly concerns, it 
pleased the Almight} 7 - to give him a longer lease 
of life, that would be no bar to the attainment of 
his object. In the exercise of power, m the enjoy- 
ment of riches, m the esteem of his fellowmen, 
in the favour of his successive royal masters, in the 
good opinion of his Native and European friends, 
and in the high respect m which he was held by 
the British Government, he had perhaps attained 
to a measuie of worldly happiness to which 
few memn his state and in his position could lay 
claim. But his soul soared higher and yearned 
after something more exalted, namely, that peace 
of mmd which he looked for m vam in the 
stormy world of ex ternal phenomena He sought 
for a different environment In the inner con- 
sciousness of lus soul he sought fora refuge from 
those irresistible external forces which carry a 
man with abrupt transition from the heights of 
joy to the depths of soirow. These influences 
would woik upon lnm as they would work upon 
any other person through Avidyd , orignoiance of 
what was the highest good. But having over- 
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come tins Andy a by a knowledge of the highest 
good, the vital question of the hour with him 
was, how best to live in the blessedness of holy 
know lodge ? To that vital question he had but 
one answer to give — an answer that alone could 
satisfy his mind That answer was in the words 
ofthe^Mahdbhfirat*’ — 

While yet thon are respited care 
For things nnseen for death prepare 
And sank in meditation deep. 

The fruits of holy knowledge reap * 

Thus his ethic of Sanyas or renunciation 
consisted m an attempt to reap the fruits of holy 
knowledge, and thereby attain to that state of 
blessedness on which his soul was bent This 
condition he considered to be most natural to him, 
most morally right and most pleasing to God — 
Let men all worldly language quoll 
And sank in contemplation dwell 
On th inmost deepest troth of things. 

From which the spirit s freedom s pnngs 
Composed and calm ascetics feel 
No longer outward woo and weal 
Withm themselves enolosed they rest 
And self sufficing live most blest 
* Jfttir t ' Metrical Translations from the Mah rbhdrat 23 
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Their state lesembles placid sleep, 

’Mid men who troubled vigils keep. 

’Tis as, — when winds by night repose, — 

A lamp’s clear flame unflickermg glows, 

And thus as seasons onward loll, 

The saint, with meagre fare content, 

On deep self-contemplation bent, 

Within himself beholds the soul. * 

Many friends of tlie Swami have often made 
enquiries as to how he fares in Ins fourth stage of 
Brahmanhood. Some particulars, therefore, of 
his mode of life and of the way m which he 
spends lus time, will, it is hoped, interest a great 
majority of them. 

In the first place, it may be remarked that the 
Sw;li m has earned into the holy order those 
habits of order, regularity and punctuality which 
characteiised lus conduct as a uorldlyman, 
— habits which had, m fact, become his second 
nature. A^a Sanydsi, Swann Sachchidanand has 
legulnr hours foi study, religious contemplation, 
and pei forinance of the ordinary functions of 
life. Of the 2d t hour-, -which make up day and 

' Jitrf, p 48 

t 8wni»j S.nlichid.tnnnd is mi onrh riser, nnd, unless 
indisposed, getc up generally at 4-30 every morning He 
l as stated bom*; for each specific work ns under. — 
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night, lie devotes G1 hours to rest (5^- hours it 
night and one hour during the day), 10 £ hom 
to Veditntic study and religious contemplation, 
>V hours to bathing, washing, etc , and 3 1 
hours to rocemng visits 4is audience includes 
Ttiropean as well as Native gentlemen 

Snami Sacbchidanand never leaves his aWh 


'p' 

? 

£ 

<3 

' — t 

which is 

situated m a garden house 

4*J0 v m 

to 5 30 a m Religioas thoughts m beil 

5>30 

6 30 

Washing and bathing 

G 80 

7-30 

Performance of the daily duties 
of a Sany&si 

7 30 

8-30 

Hearing lectures on the Veddnt 
philosophy 

8 30 , 

9 0 

Breakfast 

9 0 

10 0 

Receiving visits 

10 0 

Noon 

Veddnt kathu 

Noon 

1 30 p 

m Rest 

1 30 r M 

S 0 

Discussion on Yedantic problem 

3 0 

^ 0 

Hearing Pandit s lectures on 
the Veddnt 

5 0 , 

7 0 

Receiving audience nnl visits 
from H H the Thabo r 
Saheb or other gentlemen 
Native or Europ an 

7 0 

7 30 

Refreshments 

7 SO 

, 9 0 

Religions meditation 

9 0 

4 30 

Sleep 
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m the subuih of Bhavnagar, that is to say, out- 
side the limits of the old City. He takes liis 
food once a day at 8-80 m the morning He 
lives on the scantiest fare, just enough to keep 
body and soul together. His food consists of> 
boiled Tur Hal ( Cajanus inchcus ), cooked rice, 
ghee, and vegetables, the whole scarcely exceed- 
ing perhaps 12 ounces m weight. At about 
7 o’clock m the evening he takes a little congee of 
sago nee, boiled m water and mixed with milk 
His usual time for Ved^ntic study and religious 
meditation is from half-past-seven to half-past- 
eight m the morning, and from three to five 
o’clock m the evening When, however, some 
learned Ved&ntic scholar, or a Sanydsi of great 
renown, or a Veddntic preacher of eminence, ora 
Mahdtmd from remote parts of India, such as 
Benares, &ringen, ISTuddea, or Badnkasiam on 
the Himalayas, is attracted to Bhavnagar, 
and preaches to the Sw&im, the hours of lec- 
tui e sutler disturbance. On these occasions the 
Audience Hall of the Swarm’s Asiam becomes 
necessarily thionged with the crowds of people 
that assemble. 

The Sw&nn receives visits from gentlemen, 
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ance of the btate or to the embellishment of 
this town, but to the fact that ho aimed at 
improving tho condition of jour Highness sub 
jects In (lei eloping the country, m having 
a survey made over your dominions, he laid 
tho foundation of that system of land revenue 
and that svstem of tenure, which in India 
is the corner stone of administrative efficiency, 
viz , to secure to the ryot that fairness of 
taxation to which he is entitled, so that he 
may reap the fruit of his labour ’ One who 
knows how to elicit information from the Sw&mi 
is m a position to learn most from lum and to 
benefit highly by his com ersafcion His mind is 
a magazine of information which lie can recall at 
pleasure In this lies the charm of a few hours 
talk with lum 
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CHAPTER IX 

Personal Views on the Relations of the 
Kathiawad States with the British 
Government. 

“ If I were asked,” says Sir Arthur Helps, 
,‘‘fco point out the men who, in my experience 
of public affairs, have shown the most remark- 
able competency for the conduct of business, 
they would, m seveial instances, proveto be men 
of very limited education One of the puncipal 
qualifications tor the conduct of business is 
decisiveness, and surely no one will contend 
that decisiveness is of necessity jiromoted by 
the acquisition of knowledge m youth. Sir 
Arthui Helps wrote this, of course, with special 
reference to men chosen by competitive tests 
for the Civil Service of England ; but the 
remark nevertheless holds tiue of the many 
a ble native- gentlemen in India whose successful 

* “ Thoughts on Government,” by Sir Arthur Helps, 
1872, p 6.5 
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administration of Native States has been testa 
(led to by British officials appointed to watch 
tho affairs of these States Very few of these 
men can boast of the education which dis 
ting utsbes, for instance, a gentlemanlike Raja 
Sir 1 Mddav Rao Iu the case of the great 
majority of men now administering Native 
States, it maj be said that they ha\e passed 
their middle age, and that the means of acqiur 
mg knowledge m their youth were very limited 
Tins is true, at all events, of Mr GaonshanLar 
At the same time, it must be confessed that m 
Ins case, want of a knowledge of English was by 
no means an effectual bar to his success as an 
administrator in the then existtug circumstances 
of the country He entered political life at a 
period which was actually a turning point in the 
history of British relations with Kdthidwdd 
British influence m that Province in the early 
pait of the present century had scarcely 
been established, or begun to be felt Indeed, 
Colonel Walker s Settlement of 1808, fixing 
the tnbnte payable bj the Chiefs of the Pro 
vmce, was accepted by them but a great deal 
had to be done to see the terras of the settle 
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ment carried out. Meanwhile, the Province was 
decreasing in prosperity. It suffered from fam- 
ine, plague, cholera, outlawry, and the incur- 
sions of dacoits or marauders from Cutcli and 
the Runn. All these earned off a third of 
the population and left the Chiefs in debt and 
difficult}-. How to bring about the payment 
of the British tribute, as settled by Colonel 
Walker, was a soie question with the Chiefs on 
the one hand, and how to enforce it was a 
serious matter with the British officials on the 
other. To take charge of their talukas, to farm 
such taluk d,s to persons under British control, 
while paying a certain amount to meet the 
expenses of the proprietors, was to exercise 
a degree of interference with the domestic 
affairs of the Chiefs which could not fail to 
drive them to despair and cause endless quarrels 
between them and their farmers. Was it 
possible for a handful of British officials to 
manage the details of the administration of 
so many small Chiefs ? The task was hopeless 
It was accordingly decided by the Government 
of Mount stuart Elphmstone to leave each 
Chief to his lands, requiring him to assign a 
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portion of tlicm just enough to cover the British 
tribute to some banker, who should be held 
answerable for the punctual payment of the 
tribute to the British Government 

It was m this connection that Mr Gaorishan 
hnr s political self education, as well as the ^elf 
education of the British officials employed m 
Kdthiltw id, began The representatives of 
the British Government, shrewd and able 
though they were, were quite new to the Pro 
vince They had to learn everything con 
cernmg the condition of the people and their 
Chiefs and concerning their relations towards 
each other and towards the British Government 
from trustworthy men like those in the position 
of Mr Gnonshonkar On the other hand, Mi 
Gaonslmnkar was one of the few keen wittedmen 
of his time who, perceiving and recognizing the 
changes going on about him in thought, opinion, 
or action, shaped his course in accordance with 
those changes He was brought into contact 
with British officials of high position and 
character like Captain Barnwell, Colonel Lang, 
Colonel Kea tinge, and others Tins contact 
enabled him to learn a great deal of the views 
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and policy of the British Government m those 
days in a way which did not fail to make 
a deep impression upon him. He learnt to 
admire them energy, their devotion to duty, 
their love for a settled government, for a 
government by law in place of a government 
by the will of the ruler, and their desire to 
conciliate the people and their Chiefs. Their 
example exercised a reflex influence over his 
mind. It generated in him extended sympa- 
thies for his people and a certain catholicity of 
thought. In short, the company of those eaily 
pioneers of British authority in Kdtlndwdd 
impressed him with the spirit of their policy and 
with a higher notion of what was due from his 
Chief and from himself as Dewan to those 
over whom his master ruled. This knowledge 
indeed re-doubled Ins energy for work on behalf 
of the State whose salt he ate, but the initial 
difficulties m the way of improving its Condi- 
tion weie great if not insuperable. His first 
great difficulty was the indebtedness of the 
State We have seen by what laborious efforts 
he got over this His other gieat difficulty 
was the leaamina of the civil and criminal 
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jurisdiction over the 116 villages of the State 
No one ho looks back at the history of this 
question, who knows how lie was baffled m his 
successive attempts to obtain a fair hearing 
for the claims of his roj al master, can fail to 
sympathise with his disappointments, and heart- 
ily to congratulate him on the final success he 
obtained m securing for the State that justice 
from the Secretary of State for India which was 
its due There are, perhaps, few instances of 
this kind m the annals of political achiei ements 
in Native States winch redound moie to the 
credit of honest native ministers on the one 
hand, and to the glory of the British Govern 
ment on the other for simple acts of justice 
than the achievement of so patriotic an' object 
No reward was too great for services of this 
kind Even a more influential man, the late 
Sir Sal&r Jung be it remembered, was baffled 
in Ins attempts to obtain for the Nizam’s 
Government the restoration of the Berars 
If Mr Gaonshankar had done no other service 
to Bhdvnagar than this, it alone was sufli 
cient to make the successive generations of 
rulers of Bhuvnagar grateful to him for all 
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time. And be it said to the credit of the 
Bhavnagar Chiefs, fioni Thakor Vajesingji down 
to His Highness Sir Thaktsmgji, that they have 
'all felt themselves indebted to the personal 
interest and care evinced by Mr. Gaorishankar 
m all that concerned the welfare of the State, 
whether it was the restoration of the 116 villages, 
the improvement -of the harbour to afford in- 
creased facilities to the trade of BMvnagar, 
the construction of the Bhavnagar- Gondal 
Hallway, the supply of pure drinkable water 
to the capital, the construction of many public 
works necessitated by civilized administrative 
agencies, or the introduction of an improved 
system of land revenue. 

To Mr. Gaorishankar no knowledge concern- 
ing the needs of the State, no mfoimation 
calculated to promote the material and moral 
welfare of the people of Bh&vnagar came amiss. 
He was a keen observer of all that he saw and 
of all that had human interest. His extended 
sympathies, and his love of justice and fair play, 
led him to associate m the administration of 
Bhavnagar intelligent men from different castes 
and sections of the people who were found 
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qualified for the different ofhees m the State 
lie lnted nepotism — the rock on which young 
and inexperienced Dewans nre apt to lean — in 
order to strengthen their party At the ^ame 
time it is an acknowledged fact that, howevei 
honest and cle\er an administrator of a Native 
Stnto may be, it becomes an extremel) difficult 
task for him — and tho difficulty is known to him 
alono — to carry on his work without the help and 
co opeiation of competent officer* whom he 
knows, and on whom he can implicitly re!) 
Mr Gaonshankai, while amply remitting his 
men from the community of N^gai*— a clas* 
natm ally intelligent and hereditaril) trained 
in administrate work — never withheld his 
patronage from other classes whence w ell quail 
tied men could be drawn, thus freeing himself 
from any charge of nepotism or undue favoui 
itism winch is usuall) laid at the dooi of 
irresponsible native admunstratoi* He took 
care to enlist the sen ices of the intelligent 
members of the Binn, Lunbi, Parsi European 
and Mahomed an communities m the government 
of the State B) this wise distribution of offices 
Tie won the confidence and sympathy of nil 
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classes constituting the Mahajan m Blau * 
nagar. 

AThile Mr. Gaorishankar thoroughly appre- 
ciated the advantages of the contact into which 
he was brought with the British Agents m 
Katina, wad, and was prepared at all times to 
co-operate with them m works of improve- 
ment, he nevertheless felt that of late years 
the Native States of Kathiawdd, along with 
those of other parts of India, had to submit 
to an unfair sacrifice of their financial indepen- 
dence in matters which mainly concerned the 
interests of British monopoly revenue. The 
three important questions which have inju- 
riously affected the fiscal independence of Nati\ e 
States are those connected with opium, salt, and 
abkan. He has never ceased to believe that 
the ostensible object of the measures proposed 
by the British Government for regulating the 
consumption of opium and salt m K&thi&wad 
was the increase of British revenue from those 
sources. He considered the policy which dic- 
tated these measures to involve an unwarrant- 
able interference on the part of our Government 
with the internal affairs of these States, and 
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distmctl) opposed to the a^urance original]) 
com eyed b) Colonel Wnlhci * Rcl) ing on the 
thorough sincerity rod good futh of this as 
surunce, llr Gnort hank'll found it difficult to 
leconoile it with the new depaiture initiated by 
I ord L)tton, at the instance chiefly of Sir John 
Strache), in the fiscal policy of the Butish 
Go\ eminent, t\ hereby the Xatne States of India 
had fre h burdens placed upon them avow edly for 
the purpose of making them contributories to the 
Indian exchequer To the expansion of the 
British opium revenue, for instance, the restnc 
tion, or, more accurate!) tlieces ition of exports 
of opium horn the ports on the c oast of We tern 


° In Ins lleporl dated the 3utli -April 1808 concerning the 
bcttlement of the Peshhashi payment by the Chief of 
BhAviwgar a settlement which is admittedly common to all 
the States in K ithiawad Colonel Walker laid down most 
distinctly that this Peshkaahi does not however gne any 
right on our part to interfere in the internal concerns of the 
Bbdvnagar territory In tlm respect the Obieftam of Bhnv 
liagar still retains every right he previously possessed undi 
smashed by the transference of his tribute to the Companv 
These rights consist in the exercise of every species of 
authority within his own temtorie either of a re\enne 
fiscal or judicial nature 
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India was essential, since tlie opium so exported 
competed with the monopoly drug in the Chinese 
markets. By allowing their ports to be closed 
to the opium traffic, Katlndwad and Cutch 
did the British Government a service which 
enabled the latter m course of time to raise the 
pass-fee on M&lwa opium from Rs. 155, at 
which it stood at first, to Rs, 700 per chest, at 
Cinch it stands at present. The history of 
each successive step taken in the raising of 
pass-duty on M&lwa opium is the history of 
the assistance cheerfully affoided by the States 
of Kathuiwfid and Cutch during the early period 
of the British Indian trade with China, when 
the Government stood sorely m need* of such 
help. The rpiestion occurs, what was the con- 
sideration accorded by the Government of India 
to those States for this help ? The footing upon 
which the Government of India then stood 
was such that it could only have exercised a moral 
pressure on the coast States, and that these 
States might fairly have exacted, if they had 
chosen to do so, a very substantial recompense 
from the Government of India as the price of 
their help — a puce which, looking to the magm- 
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tude of the interests involved, the Government 
of the dm would scarcely have deemed it vvoith 
their while to refuse to pa} But not onlv lm 
tho sacrifice so genet ously made bj these States 
b en thought to be of no account by the Gov 
ernment, but it seems to ha\ e been held that it 
is within the discretion of the British Govern 
meat to levv pass fees even on opium con timed 
within the local limits of the territories of 
those States, and that such levy i« the price 
which the subjects of Native State** are bound 
to pav foi the advantages of living m States 
protected bv the British Government ? The-sc 
aiguments, however, take no account of past 
serv ice c no account of the fact that, until so 
recently a «• 1878, KiUhmwdd did receive duty 
free opium In 1874-7o it v\as authontativelv 
remarked that the supply of opium to Kdthinvv id 
was fiee of the pa*s fee of Rs 600 per chest * 
In the Bombay Administration Report for 1875 7G we 
SdiI this ndmusion repeated in the following words — 
Ihe opium to this province (Kdthii£w£d) is issued free of 
pass fee ’ The Report for 1876-77 contain the following 
words— 1 The opmm is issued to the province ofKithia wid 
fre of pa s fee charges Sach authoritative admi «xons 
however end with this Report 
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The inmo<t winch the British Government, ultci 
lepeamd appeal-*, have been so fir aide to do 
tovvaid-. lcmedying this glaring injustice i-* to 
allow the Kutlrnhv&d and Cutch State-* a draw- 
back amounting to onc-fchird of the pa"S-lee, 
which, on R-. 700 per elicit, eome> to Bs. 2TH 
per chest . But wdnle the con-T Slates me thus 
allowed one-third of the pass-fee in the shape ot 
a drawback, the inland State-* of Gujar.lt enjov 
the full exemption of Ifc. 700 on account of this 
very pass-fee. Why there should he such unequal 
treatment in the case of the coast and inland 
States, when, from their geographical situation, 
it would appear that Katina wad and Cutch 
States were relatively of greater importance 
than the inland Gujarat States, so far as the 
intercepting and prohibition of untaxed opium 
is concerned, does not appear clear. The 
anangements concluded, whereby the British 
Government aie enabled to obtain a yearly 
levenue of four lakhs of rupees from Katin ;h 
wad on account of opium for internal con- 
sumption in the Province, appeared to Mr. 
Gaorishankar as scarcely fair to the Native 
States of KathiaWtld and Cutch. 
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So aKo the measures for the equalisation of 
salt duties and the abolition of the inland 
custom" line in Northern India rendered it 
nece snry that arrangements should be made 
v ith the Native States of this Presidency, 
Muulni to those made u ith the States of 

^ 01 them India, m modified by the oircum 
stance" of the States in this Presidency It 
is well known that Iulthniw'ld and Cutch 
possess on their coast lines aud in the mterioi 
if their temtones extensive natural salt works 
"mlt fiom such works was not only consumed 
within then temtones, but used to be exported 
b\ sea Not until 1875, however, was the at 
tontion of the Government of Bombay directed 
to this subject All that w'is done till then by the 
aufchoi dies in Gujarifc was to see that Kdbhidwdd 
salt was not imported into the British frontier 
tduhri> of Gogo, Dhandhuki and A eei imgaum 
In 187 > All Pritchard the Commissionet of 
Customs, Opium, and Salt, urged upon the 
Government of Bombay the necessity of pre 
venting Mtlnil wdl salt from being imported into 
Bntish territory, whereupon a guard line was 
establi lied from Bfoah&U toRddhanpur 
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It is a uotewnrrtn hit r that, except Dhranga- 
dhra, all States m K.ithuv.id produce what is 
called t/hasitf or fine-grained natural salt In 
the British territon the salt consumed 1 ^ of the 
kind known n- Ynrugadu. that the existence 
of gliada salt m khaha or British territon 
Mould be an indication of its being a con- 
tiaband importation, and tin- the frontier line 
guard would be quire capable of pieventing 
This arrangement accordingly continued m force 
till 1S7S, when the lo-se- on account of the 
Afghan \Yar having cau-ed a dram on the 
finances of the Government of India, every pos- 
sible retrenchment that could he thought of wa- 
suggested, and among the various measures 
brought forward to that end, oue was the aboli- 
tion of this frontier hue which cost the Govern- 
ment about a lakh of rupees annually. But the 
removal of the preventive line could not be 
carried out without detriment to salt revenue 
unless arrangements were entered into with the 
Native States of Ivdthulwad for either purchas- 
ing their salt works or acquiring such a control 
over their works as would prevent the cheaper 
salt of the States being imported into British 
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territory Jo negotiate the e arrangements 
the Go\crnmeut of ^ir Richard Temple sent 
Mr Cm 03 111 1879 to JTitknwjid and Cutch 
Mi Care} placed Colonel Baiton, the Political 
Agent of h Ithnt w ml, in jiosst^sion of the views 
of Got eminent m respect to tins new depai 
ture in their polic} Colonel Barton invited tlie 
Vakils or Agents of the chief States and told 
them the object of 0 o\ eminent, which was to 
•'Aac the 3 early cost of a lakh of lupees incurred 
in keeping up a fiontier gumd hue and, while 
doi» 0 so, to see that Iviltln iwld salt was not 
imported be3 ond the fiontier line into British 
lcrritor3 Two course', ucie suggested as 
open to the States to earn out the object ot 
fto\ eminent One was the suirender of all 
their salt works b3 the Chiefs of K tthntwild 
entirely to the British Go\ eminent, ns was 
done b) the State-* of R tjputaii'i and Noithern 
India, on i-eceipt of 1 cadi juyment, either in 
lump sum or annually, is mi 0 ht be agreed 
upon If this pro]>o al did not meet with the 
consent of the Chiefs, an nlternntn e plan wa*» 
put forward This was that the Chiefs should 
con ent to sell salt within their territory at 
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intos equal to tlm-e pi c\ ailing m British tor- 
ntory, and should alloy their salt works to he 
under the -nperusion <>f the officers of the 
British Salt Dopai tmenl, — in short, that the> 
-hould surrender their rights over their works to 
the Buthh Salt Department. Mr. Carey went 
fm ther and remaiked that, a- successors to the 
Peishwn, the British Government had every 
right to dictate such terms. But when, in 
course of argument, it was pointed out that the 
Pushwa Government had ne\cr ^o much as 
even interfered m the domestic concerns of the 
Native States, but cared only for the collection 
ot their Moolukgin , that if such interference 
as had been alleged was .actually exercised, 
Col. Walker could not ha\c remained silentwith 
i expect to so important a privilege as tins, but 
that the fact of Ins studied silence on the sub- 
ject was perhaps the best pioof that there 
was nothing to support the contention of Mr. 
Carey. Baffled m his argument and unable to 
point to chapter and verse m support of his 
contention, Mr Carey urged that the Chiefs 
of KcUhuiwad were not greater in power and 
dignity than those of Rajputana , and that when 
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the latter had quiet!} surrendered their salt 
uorhs to the British Government, it was not 
proper foi the fSrmei to offer resistance to the 
proposals of Gov eminent But the Vakils replied 
that the} had no information before them as 
to the term* on which the States of Rajpu 
tana had agreed to make over their salt works— 
nothing to show what motives had induced 
them to enter into those terms Col Barton 
and Mi Cirej accordmgl} reported to Govern 
ment that the\ could not succeed in getting 
the Chiefo to agree to their proposals All that 
the Chiefs agreed to was to *.ee that then 
preventive arrangements were placed ou a 
bettor footing Meanwhile, Col Barton went 
on furlough to Eiu ope His successor Col 
Wodehouse, was directed by the Government 
oi Su Hichaid Temple to once more use his 
influence vv ith the Chiefs But while an arrango 
ment which, if put into force, would have been 
little shoit of di cieditablo to both par tie , was in 
course of being formally submitted to Govern 
ment and about to be sanctioned by it, Su 
Richard Temple retired from the governorship 
of Bombay Meanwhile, through the efforts of 




h>n Thiv*lou Hope, who m, untamed tin; Ka- 
thiawud wu- 'i Meign t< niton \ with tie inter- 
nal affair- of winch tin Bnttsh Gownitiu m 
could not interim* tin attempt to o » n\' tlm 
Native Mate- mto parting v\ ul then right 1 * or 
to regulate the pr»* e <d -Ut a- Government 
desired. vva- nUhmtch abandoned, much t*« the 
satisfaction and joy of flu* Chief- of the Pro- 
vince. 

The e-iabhshment of tin Baju-ihumk Court 
in Knthniwnd, with .1 \a \\ to adnidicate m the 
dispute? between the Chiefs of the Province and 
their Bha^nd- ami Mul-< tir.isia- which lias 
done -o much to «uppre— outlaw r\ in Kathiu- 
wdd, was in no small deg ice due to the exertion- 
and influence of Mr. < raonshankar, cordinlh 
aided by the late Azam Gokulji Sampatr/un 
Zdla and the Karbhaiies of the other first cla-- 
States in settling the con-titution of the Court 
and framing rides for its practical workim*. 
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CHAPTER \ 

GENfRAr EsUMATE OF "\Ir GvORISHWKAB s 
CmcACJEi 

No ju»fc estimate of the eh iracter of a native 
state^miu like Air Gaorisliankar can be 
formed which leave* out of account +he con 
siderntions as to what *ue or should be the 
legitimate aims of native •statesmanship and 
how fur an individual possessed of pow er in a 
Native State lm succeeded in fulfilling those 
aims In the relations of the Bntndi Govern 
ment with the fcudatoiy atites of India, there 
is perhaps no point of such vitxl im]>ort'mce 
is tins The pimciple* which should guide 
native statesmanship m nativ< administration 
have nevci been formally enunciated m any 
single State pipei, blit ire found scattered 
liere and there m ofhcial letters, despatches, 
and State paper*, and in the public speeches and 
addresses of Viceioys and Governor General of 
India to Native Chief* on important occasions 
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It ha- -omUum- i Xh*n -aid that tin jNTiit i\ t 
Mate- had u<> rurht t <> c\i-t ; that then exist 
at pie-em on -uhVrame. But tin impoitanei* 
of Native Stat< - .uni the ncie— ity of their e\a-t- 
etice as an integral paitol the Indian Empire 
was at im time hetter illustrated than dining 
the period of the Indian Mulim. Emphatic 
testiniom on tin- point In- been home to the 
use* of Native State- bv Lord Canning In 
his de-patc h» dated Simla, Crd April. 1809. he 
wrote : — 

“In the time ot which J -peak ( ?.c. } 1S57-5S), 
these patelie- of Native Government served a- 
breakwaters to the storm which would other- 
wise have swept over us in one gieat wave. 
And m quiet times they have their u*e-. Re-t- 
Iess men who will accept no profession but arm*, 
crafty intriguers held up in Native Courts, and 
others who would chafe at out stricter and 
more formal rules, live there contentedly ; and 
should the day come when India shall be threa- 
tened by an external enemy, or when the inter- 
ests of England elsewhere may require that her 
Eastern Empire shall incur more than ordinary 
risk, one of our best mainstays will be found 
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m the c Native State But to make, them so, 
•no must beat their Chiefs and influential fami 
lies with consideration and geuerosity, teiohmg 
them that, in spite of all suspicions to the 
contrary, thoir independence is safe, that we 
u e not waiting for plausible opportunities to 
con\ert their territory into British territory, 
and com racing them that the} have nothing to 
gain b} helping to displace us in favour of auy 
new rulers from within or without * 

The late lamented Lord Ala) o attempted to 
lay down some of the principles which Native 
Princes should aspire to work out m the govern 
ment of these State in an addiess he gave in 
1S70 to tilt Princes an 1 Chiefs of Rajputana 
who bad assembled to meet him at Ajmn The 
following extract fioni the speech shows what 
lie expected the Nati\e Princes to dof — 

“I, as the representative of the Queen have 
come heie to tell } ou, as you lm e often been 
told before, that the desire of Her Majesty s 
Government is to secure to jou and jour 

* The Native States oi India By Lord JtijJon \ 7 
f Life of the Earl of Mayo By Sir M Hunter Vol I 
P 207 
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•siiccot^’is ihv lull myounem of \oiu ancient 
rights and the excuse «>f all lawful custom, 
and to n^isf )ou m upholding the dinnitj and 
maintaining the nmhonu ln<*h \ou and v<>m 

V- * M * 

fathers ha\ e foi centurie^exoicised m this land.” 

“Butin uidei to enable u** fully to cam 
into effect this fixed resohe. wc mu-t loceiu* 
fiom you heoi tv and cordial assistance. If wc 
respect a our lights and privileges, ^on should 
aBo respect the rights and regard rhe pmdeges 
of those who are placed beneath vi<ur care. It 
v e support you m \ oiu* power, w e expect in 
return good government. We demand that 
e\ eiy where throughout the length and breadth 
of Rajputana justice and Older shall prevail. that 
e\ery manV property shall be secure, that 
the traA eller shall come and go safely; that 
the cultivator shall enjoy the fruits of Ins 
labour and the trader the produce of his 
commerce; that you shall make roads and 
undertake the construction of those works 
of irrigation which will improve the condition 
of the people and swell the levennes of your 
States; that you shall encourage education 
and provide for the relief of the sick.” 
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To ftS'sim, the Chiefs of Itnjputana whit the 
motnes of the British Government were in 
asking the Nnti\c Princes todothi*, Lord Mayo 
«b ened* — 

Be assured that we ask 3011 to do all thi* 
for no other but 3 our own benefit If we 
wished 3 ou to rennui weak w e should sa3 — 
Be pool and ignorant, and disorderly It 19 
because we wish 30 U to be strong that we 
de ire to see you rich, instructed, and well 
governed It is foi such objects that the 
‘-enants of the Queen rule in India, and Pro- 
udence will ever sustain the rulers who govern 
for the people’s good ’ 

“ I am here only for a time The able and 
earnest officers who surround me will, at no 
distant penod, return to their English homes , 
but the Powei which we represent will endure 
for ages Hourl3 will this great Empire be 
brought nearer and nearer to the throne of our 
Queen The steam vessel and the rad road 
enable England, year ID3 year, to enfold India 
in a closer embrace But the coils which she 
seeks to entwine around her are no iron fetter*, 

* Hunter a Life of the Earl of Mayo \ ol I p 2 >3 
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but the golden chains of affection and of peace. 
The days of conquest are past , the age of im- 
provement has begun. 

“Chiefs and Princes, advance m the right 
way, and secure to your children’s children 
and to future generations of your subjects the 
favouring protection of a Power who only seeks 
your good.” 

No man can gainsay the wisdom and good 
feeling which dictated these noble words of 
warning and advice. The leading principles 
of Lord Mayo’s policy m dealing publicly with 
the Native States of India were : — 

I. Non-annexation and a fixed resolve 
that even the misrule of a Native Chief 
must not be used as a weapon for aggran- 
dising our power. 

II. But a constant feeling of responsi- 
bility attached to the British Government, 
as suzerain, for any serious misrule m 
Native States, and a firm determination to 
intei fere when British interference became 
necessary to prevent misgovern ment Such 
interference to consist not in annexing the 
territory, but m displacing the Chief and 
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mlinmibteniig by British officer^ 01 a Native 
i egency m tlio interest of the lawful lieira 
III Is on interference, and the lightest 
jiossible form of control, with Chiefs win 
O o\emed well Lord Ma) o tried to make 
the Indian I cudatories feel that it rested 
with themselves to decide the degree of 
practical independence which they should 
enjoy, that that degree would be strictly 
regulated by the degree of good go\ em 
ment which they gave to their subjects * 
Unquestionably correct and eminently sound 
as these leading principles underlying the rel i 
tions of the British Government with Native 
States are, Lord Mayo w as not unaware of the 
evil as -well as of the good of the feudaton 
sj stem Kefemug to the inevitable inconsist 
encies which the system mvoh ed he wrote — 
Our relations with our Native Feudatoij 
States are on the whole satisfhctoij , though 
thej are by no means defined We act on the 
principle of non interference, but we must con 
stantly interpose We allow them to keep 
m mies for the defence of their States, but wo 
9 Hunter b hfe Lord. 'Mayo Vol I pp 214-215 
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cannot permit them lo go to war. We encourage 
them to establish Courts of Justice, but we 
cannot hear of their fcrxing Kuiopeans. "We 
recognise them as sepaiate soxeieigns, but w$ 
daily is<ue to them orders winch are implicitly 
obeyed. Lord Mayo was of opinion that the 
mixture of u lai'Scz faire ’’and l ’ niggling mter- 
feience ’ must be done away with, and the Chiefs 
must be told what they will be allowed to do 
and what they will not be allowed to do But 
his idea wa-» that to commence all this a man 
was wanted. “ Personal influence/’ said he, 11 is 
still m India the most potent engine we have 
at oui disposal. In fact, I find that no man 
who does not possess it has any chance of suc- 
ceeding with a Native Chief.’''} But while fully 
appieciating the value of personal influence, 
his gieat difficulty was to see whether such 
personal influence was lightly exercised. He 
insisted that such influence should be exercised 
on principles intelligible to the Native Chiefs, 
and that the largest freedom should he left to 

> Hunter’s Life oj the Earl of Mayo, Vol I , pp. 209-10 

t Ibid , p 212 
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them m the actual details of the administration 
long as that freedom was not abused into 
nit instrument of mi«ntle u Nothing is more 
injudicious/ he mote, “ than perpetual med 
tiling m the aftaus of Native States The 
golden l ule he laid down sixteen years ago is 
of such invaluable n->e e\ en at the present 
moment that it ma\ be useful to give it here 
m the words of Sir William Hunter — 

la las personal and social relations with the Feudatories 
he made them realize that the one path towards the ^ iceregal 
friendship was the good government of their territories 
The Indian Foreign OfficostriUly regulates the official cour 
teeies of a Governor-General to each prince and these regn 
lationB Lord Mayo accurately observed But lie made tin. 
Lntivo Chiefs feel that beyond such State ceremonial there 
was an interior region of intercourse and kindly interest 
and to no one else He led them to see that Ijis Friendship 
had nothing to do with the greatness of their territory or 
their degree of political independence or the number of 
jealously counted gnns which nluted them from our forts 
The e considerations regulated his State ceremonials but 
hi private friendship was only to be won by the personal 
merits of their character By his conduct he practically 
said to each If you wish to be a great mm at roy 
Court govern well at home Be just and merciful to 
your people We do not ask whether you come with 
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full hand", lmt whether jou come with clonn linml-. 
No present* that 3 on can bring enn hu\ the British 
ituour ; no display jon may mate ill im*e your dignity in 
our eyes, no cringing 01 flattery w ill gnin my friendship. 
We estimate you not by the tplciuloui of \ our offerings to us, 
nor by the pomp of jour retinue lien, but by your conduct 
(0 your subjects at home For oursehes we have nothing to 
ash of you. But for youi people we demand good govern- 
ment, and we shall judge of you by tfnsstandoid alone And 
m our private friendship and hospitality, we shall prefer the 
smallest Feudatory who inks righteous]} to the greatest 
Prince who misgo^rns his people.”' 4 

Lord Mayo knetv full well that liafcnes of 
India, princes as well as people, are very 
conservative. In Ins zeal for reforming Nati\e 
States, tlieiefore, lie did not think that the cus- 
toms and habit" of thought of ages could be 
changed m a day. And accordingly “he realized 
that the process by which an Indian State casts 
its old skin ofanaichy is a slow one, and that the 
opeiation is not helped hv perpetual interference 
from without Where he saw real improve- 
ment going on, he was willing to wait. He 
thought, moreover, that until everything had 
been done to render the English surveillance 
m a Native State as efficient ab possible, he had 


* Hunter’s Life of the Eail of Mayo, Vol I , p 213 . 
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no light to complain of tho Chief He held 
tliafc tho Suzerain Power was bound to see that 
tho misrule of a feudator} aro e in no part from 
a vacillating ot weakly officered British Kesi 
deucy and tint before blaming a Native Chief for 
governing ill, it was necessary first to see that 
the Indian 1‘oreign Office placed him m the best 
pos ible circumstances for gntennng well This 
■\ icw took a firmer hold of his mind as lus Indian 
experience increased ’ * In recent times the need 
of keeping this rule constantly before the mind 
b> our Political Department in its relations with 
the Chiofs of Kithmwud is too manifest to 
need dw elhng upon in this place f 

A\ e have quoted at some length the views of 
Lord Mayo, not only because they admirably la} 
down the principles on which the British Go\ em 
ment expect the feudatory Princes of India to act 
m the government of tbeir States but because 
the conduct of Mr Qnonshankar in the adminis 
tration of Bhavnagar, which had at that time met 

Hunter 8 Life of the Eat l of Mayo Vol I pp 2°I 222 
f It is light to mention here that it was an extreme case o! 
misrule in Alvxnr which drove I ord Mayo to interfere in the 
effairs of that State and appoint a Conned of Regency 
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•with the approval of Lord Mayo, was bised 
more or less on the lines on which the Viceroy 
thought that the Native Administrations should 
work. It was during Lord Maj-o’s Viceroyalty 
that the principle of joint administration during 
the minority of its Native Chief was, for the first 
time, earned out m Bhavnagar Sir William 
Hunter testifies to the success of this experi- 
ment when he sa} r s — An experienced Native 
Minister and a picked member of the Civil 
Service were selected by the Bombay Govern- 
ment as its joint rulers, and they quickly 
converted it into a model of prosperity and 
firm administration 

Mr. Gaonshankar’s claim to be remembered 
by the people of Kathiawad rests on the 
remarkable influence he has exercised on the 
political history of the Province for the past half 
century as the Chief Minister of Bb&vnagar 
during the reign of four successive Chiefs ; 
on the fact of Ins having been the virtual 
maker of the modern State of Bhavnagar, and 
on his being the statesman <c whose career in 
its strength and sagacity is a' worthy object of 
* Life of the Bail of Mayo, Vol. I. } p. 221 
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stud} and emulation to tho men of ins order ' * 
During all tins penod lie has stood out as a 
distinct personalty m the Province, and inspired 
respect and confidence alike in the minds of the 
representatives of the British Government in 
Kdtlinlu ltd as in the Princes and people of the 
Province 

The reason of his great influence in the 
Province is to be found m the belief of Mr 
Gnonshanhar that vvlule the British Govern 
ment, by its great military strength, protects 
a Native State from external aggression 01 
internal disturbance, it has a right to see that the 
State does not sutler from mal administration, 
that its subjects do not suftei from acts of 
cruelty or oppression on the part of its ruler, 
and that they enjoy that liberty of action and 
that protection to life and pioperty which form, 
the distinguishing features of the policy of the 
British Government It was on these principles 
that his action throughout vv as based, and the 
success he achieved ns an administrator was, 
no doubt, due to a stnet adherence to them It 
is to the comfort and bapjnness of the people 


Speech of Sir J B Peile tnfe p 8° 
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which iesu!ted fiom tlie pursuance of those 
principles during a long pel lod that Hus popu- 
larity is due. 

The boundless enthusiasm that hh name in- 
spires among the people of Bhavnagar is 
noticeable from the vast crowds that go to pay 
then respects to him even now when he is in 
retirement as a Sanyasi. The secret of this 
charm lies in the fact of his having invariably 
identified himself, whether in or out of office, 
with the deaiest interests of his State. Lojmlty to 
his master and devotion to the best interests 
of Bhavnagar were the watchwords of Ins ad- 
ministrative career. Known as an outspoken 
advocate of Ins State, he has been held m high 
lespeeb by the political authorities m Kathia- 
wdd, on account of the singular integnty 
of his character. The history of Ktf.tlii.iwad 
anterior to the establishment of British 
protection records the names of many Nagar 
politicians who had no inconsiderable share m 
shaping the administration of its different States. 
Colonel Walker, for instance, mentions the 
names of Dewans Amerji, and Runcliodji, and 
Dulabhp, who formed a caps diplomatique whom 
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it vm* by no me ms easj to match But their 
diplomacy, though fertile m resource, was not, 
it would apjieai of a \eiy high order In 
recent l&tthmmid history no tnoNdgarpoh 
tiemns ha\e tome more prominently to the 
front tlian the late Azam Gokulji Sampatrlm 
Z*lln and Mi Gaorrdianhar tlda} ashankar 
Tor Mr Gaorishnnhar to have maintained his 
policy, Jus principles, and his prestige intact and 
unstained b} a single wrongful or question 
able net during na unbroken period of fifty five 
year',, for him to have retained the esteem 
and confidence of each succe-^rve ruler of Bh&v 
nagar on the one hand and of the Political 
Agent of KiUhnmad for the time being on the 
otbei, during all that time, shows vigilance, tact, 
and a degree of political courage and sagacity 
which were verj rare m those days Those only 
can appreciate the full significance of the cau 
tious reforming ministers labours and of the 
liberal measures he earned with a view to place 
Bhitvnagar m the front rank of the Native 
States of JKAthuwad, who had known the Bha\ 
nagar of a generation back and nho can com 
pare it with the BhAvnagar of the present day 
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When Mr. Gaori-hankar a turned the Dcwnnslup 
of Bhavnngar, the area of the State \\a^ nearly 
1,700,000 acres, with a population of about 
300,000, and a yearly revenue of R^. 8.00.000. 
When he ictired into private life, the territory of 
Bhdvnngar extended over an area of 1,S00,000 
acres, its population was 423,000. and its 
revenue Rs, 82,00,000 But over and above 
these incontestable facts, we have a living 
witness of Bhavnagar’s former condition and 
recent growth, whose testimony is most valuable. 
This witness no other than Major-General 
R. H. Keatmge, V.C., C.S.I., who was Political 
Agent of Katina waci in 1863. He visited India 
two years ago m connection with his duties 
as a member of the Board of Directoi s of the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
Company. The Chiefs of Kathidw&d, learning 
of his presence m this countiy, invited him to 
visit the Province which was the scene of his 
former labours. In a Durbar held m Ins honour 
at Rajkote, they presented him with an address. 
Colonel IVodehouse, who presided on the occa- 
sion, m addressing General Keatinge and bring- 
ing to his mind some of Ins old friends m 
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k Ithntw ad, obscr\ ed — “ Amongst others in 
knthmwrid who, haxing boen much connected 
with ^ou and a warm admirer of joma*, I mfi) 
mention A 7 am Gaonshanhnr Udayashanhar, 
former!^ Dew an of Bhilvnngnr When you were 
here lie wab an old man, and I believe he is now 
ox or SO }ears old Though he lias retired from 
the world, he has by no means lost his mtere t 
111 cm rent exent^, and his son 1 ms written to mo 
at his request saying how lie is looking forward 
to seeing you at Blmvnagnr” In the address 
subsequently presented bj the Chiefs to General 
keatinge they dwelt on the far seeing, s^mpn 
thetic, and benexolent policy which General 
Keatinge had adopted 111 the discharge of his 
duties when in Ktithmxvad, the fricndl) 1 elation 
ship which he maintained with the Chiefs, and 
the Btendy support lie gave to the mam 
tenance of their dignity and power and the 
consolidation of tlieir territories In repl)ing 
to the addie S, Genonl kcitinge remarked — 

41 The interest of my xisit is gieatly enhanced 
by the long interval that has elapsed since I 
left Katludwild I find many great works 
completed that xvere not exen contemplated 
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twenty years ago, and, wlmt L Mill more \ .do- 
able, I find that the- education and tin\ete 0} the 
Chiefs hn\c naturalised m the PtoMiiee main 
wants and necessities of cixih/auon which 
were not acknowledged when l lived amonuM 
you.*'*" General Keatmgo was at Rajkole vdien 
His Excellency Lord Rtay ime-ted II. H. the 
Maharaja of Bhdvnag.u* with the insignia of 
a Giand Commander of the Stai of India. lie 
formed one of the Governors pally that \i*itid 
Bhavnagar about the middle of December 188(>. 
At BLHnagar General Keatmgo* thoughts 
turned to his old fiiend, Mi . Gaorishankar. 

' It mny not be out of place ltcrc to mention that Col. 
Keatmgo showed how true a friend lie was of the Chief:? of 
K.ithiawud when lie, while complimenting them on the pro- 
gress they had made, pointed out to them earnestly what \ et 
remained to be achieved hy them. The nduce is too full of 
thought and good sense and too serious to he omitted in this 
connection “ T must not foiget, howeva,” says General 
Keatinge, “ that our whole business here is not meicly to 
exchange compliments I am going to tell 3 on a few* things 
which strike me as important for you to know On 1113 way 
here this morning I was sorr3 to find how* little attention wns 
paid to forest conservancy I saw not a single forest 01 planta- 
tion in all that long distance, wheieas, for instance, between 
Ghoteeln and Kanpur there is much land useless for cultiva- 
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On the 17th December, be, accompanied b} 
Alra Keatinge, bad an interview with the e\ 
Dewmi in lctirementnt Ins jUram or hermitage 
While Mis* Iveitingo was occupied in examining 
the Museum m the adjoining room which con 
tain^ a good collectiou of old coins, manuscripts 
and curiosities the General was turning p\er his 
reminiscences of Kdthulwid with Ins venerable 


tion but well fitted for forest I hope Borne attention will in 
fotare be paid to this subject The principal dangers of native 
Indian administration liein the possibility of their action being 
misunder tood when cases occur placing them in autagoni9m 
with 6omo class of their subjects These antagonism are easy 
to avoid and the misconcoption easy to overcome exactly 
m the degree to which rulers have assimilated their maebi 
nery of administration to that employed by the Piramoont 
Tower >*o rules no regulations can take the place of real 
justice no formality can replace honest hard work and above 
all nothing can supply the want of trne sympathy with the 
wants and aspirations of suljects But you. Chiefs and 
Nobles of Kdthidwdd who have gone out of your way to 
express your friendship for me you will not re&ent my urg 
ing yon to continue moving vuth the times and t> adopt in 
your lives m the advancement of your State s and most 
especially in your courts of justice the mo 4 t es enttal 
nnproiements of European policy As to public work 
remember that means of communication can aloDe neutral 
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inend. The following an* the impressions he 
lccoi dun the book of visitoi- to the Museum * — 
“ I have seen the Miwum with great- 
pleaune, but 1 have not been able to give my 
attention to it a-. 1 should ha\o desned. as 
my thoughts ha \e been full of my old friend, 
Gaorishankar, and of bow be n to "pend bis 
da3*s of retirement I am not satisfied to 

see him Hung in a room. He one lit to Inc in 
a garden with one 01 two looms attached. In 
the room nothing grow ^ and there is no object 
to love. If he transfers himself to a gaiden 
he cannot but watch the plants, and m their 
growdh and their 3 outh forget Ins own age. 

ise the effects of bad seasons Easy communications can 
alone make it possible for the agriculturist to sell with profit 
when a bumper season gorges the local market Then, again, 
means oE rapid communication aie essential to a ruler who, 
by that means alone, can place his distant possessions at his 
door, control his officers, and detect and remedy any injustice 
winch may be going on at a distance The stigma Kathni- 
wad, with most of India, has home foi the last two hundred 
years ha6 been w ant of progress. From what I hare seen 
aiound me, howevei, I can congratulate this Prounce, which, 
perhaps, I lore best of all I know in India, on baling thrown 
oS that reproach ” 
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I could not Ii\c m a palace, but I sometimes 
think tlmt I could be happy even if shut up in 
a small garden, and a largo one would soon 
liecomen world full of life and death and all the 
change* incidental to growth and necessary to 
happiness and forgetfulness of self” 

It will not be out of plane to refer here to a 
point which has often suggested itself to reflect 
mg minds in connection with the good go\ era 
inent of Native States When a Native State 
is known to be exceptionally well governed for 
a certain period, the circumstances lull be found 
to lie due m the mam either to the existence of 
a minority administration appointed by the 
British Go\emment, or to the fact of the State 
having enjojed the advantages of n capable 
Minister or Dewau But a minority admraistra 
tion cannot evidently endure for an indefinite 
penod, nor can the capable minister live for ever 
The State must in due course of time pass into 
the hands of its rightful ow ner The important 
question ih, what are the guarantees for perma 
nent good gov emment in a Nativ e State on the 
minority administration ceasing to exist or the 
successful minister being no longer at the head 
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of affairs ? What is there to assure the subjects 
of the State that the good policy or influences 
hitherto at work will continue ? In the typical 
case of Bhavnagar, it may well be asked what is 
there to secure for it a succession of Gaorishan- 
kars as Dewans ? To this, perhaps, it will be re- 
plie'd that the British Government provide, both 
during the minority administration and other- 
wise, for the training of its }’oung Chief m those 
qualifications which make him a cultivated and 
polished gentleman. But this cannot cure the 
evils of despotic rule, caunot control the exercise 
of absolute power. The temptations to this 
exercise of arbitrary will are too great to 
be ordinarily resisted. The present rulers of 
Native States are passing through a period 
of transition, the final outcome of which 
it is not easy to - foresee. An eminent Anglo- 
Indian statesman, who possessed exceptional 
opportunities of observing the position of 
Native Princes, says : — “In such times as 
these the position of a Native Prince is one 
of singular difficulty. The temptations 
to which he is exposed are enormous ; his 

means of self-indulgence are almost unlimited ; 

19 
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he can find plenty of persons, ns courtiers m 
nil countries too often are, to play upon every 
weakness and encourage every vice To the 
vices indigenous to a Native Court he can add 
those which ore more chanct^nstic of English 
society, and, especially if he comes young to 
power, he is tempted on every side Neverthe 
less, I am happy to say that I could easily point 
to manv Native Princes of great promise who 
are devoting themselves honestly to discharge 
the duties of their position * No doubt English 
education is doing and is expected to do a 
great deal for them by way of inducing well 
ordered habits But the traditions born of 
centuries of absolute and despotic rule cannot 
be easily got rid of And the present condition 
of Native States, as described by the same high 
authority, is this ‘Broadly speaking,’ says 
the late Viceroy of India ‘all the territories 
of Native Princes and Chiefs are governed 
despotically, though there exist varieties m 
their constitutional arrangements, and much 

* The Native States of India a paper read before th»* 
Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society By the Most 
Honourable the Marquis of Bipon K G p 24 
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difference in the position and power of the 
subordinate Chiefs and Nobles, varying rather 
with the personal character of the prince than 
resting upon any legal foundation. The prince 
is legislator, administrator, and too often 
supreme judge also ; he taxes the people and 
spends the revenues at his will , and when he is a 
strong and able ruler, all power is concentrated 
m his hands. You might naturally be mchned 
to suppose that under such circumstances there 
would he a distinct tendency on the part of the 
population of Native States to prefer the law- 
regulated rule of the British Government to this 
arbitrary administration of Native Chiefs, and a 
theory of that kind was often put forward m the 
days of annexation to justify the absorption of 
Native States. I watched carefully for any in- 
dication of such a feeling during the time that I 
was m India, but I cannot say that I ever saw 
anything which led me to believe m its existence. 
I do hot doubt that people living under a bad 
native Government may at times wish that they 
were British subjects, but the general impression 
left upon my mind was that the inhabitants of a 
tolerably well-governed native State preferred to 
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Ii\ e under their on n pnnce and w onld regret n 
transfer to British rule Men who value the free 
dom of speech and of writing, and the certainties 
of the law which are enjoyed by Her MajestyS 
own subjects m India, may deplore their com 
pnrative absence in Native States, but the body 
of the people are attached to the rule of then 
hereditary Chiefs, whose methods of govern 
moot are often more acceptable than the zm 
partial but inexorable rule of British hw ?# 

Every word of this is undeniably true But 
it is a tact, at the same time, that the re 
markable spirit of change and of progress 
w Inch is every day more and more observable 
m British India is not without its effect on the 
subjects of Native States The rulers of Native 
States cannot shut their eyes to the influence 
of this new spirit, which must and does extend 
to their territory, and the wise amongst them 
cannot help considering that it must constitute 
an important factor of their internal adramis 
trataon The problem is whether the present 
exercise of despotic rale should not give way to 
•\ law regulated rule No native pnnce has as 


*Uul P 24 
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yet volunteered to limit Lis authority by con- 
stitutional regulations, so that in all essential 
points the' absolute will of the ruler, or of his 
adviser for the time being, governs the action 
of the State. No doubt when things go to 
extremes, the interposition of the British 
Government tends m a measure to palliate the 
mischief, but the object is to avoid the necessity 
-of such interference. 

That no efforts in the direction of introducing 
constitutional government in Native States 
have hitherto been made even by capable minis- 
ters of those States is clear enough. Even m 
the larger States of Hyderabad, Gwalior, Indore, 
and .Baroda, all that the efforts of m en like the 
late Sir Salar Jung, Raja Sir T. Madava Rao, 
Sir Dmkar Rao, and Mr. Raghunath Rao have 
done is to keep to the old traditions of adminis- 
trative policy, and to show large cash balances 
as' evidence of their flourishing condition It 
may be too much to expect Mr' Gaorishankar 
to achieve that which his more eminent contem- 

i 

poraries have hardly succeeded m accomplish- 
mg, but the problem is one worthy of the serious 
consideration of those who are interested in 
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the stability and welfare of Native States Its 
consideration is all the more necessary he 
cause, as a shrowd native observer remarks 
with rcferenco to Native States generally, 
tf the personal charactei of the admimstra 
tion is no whit altered, and no steps are 
taken to ensure a succession of Sir Salar Jungs 
or Raja Su T Madava Raos and Sir Dmkar 
Kaos It is no wonder that under these cir- 
cumstances there is no earthly guarantee that 
the varnish of reform will stick to the State 
edifice after they are removed from power , and 
the chances are that, by a spirit of reaction, a 
Chandulal, or a Nana Sabeb Khanvilkar, or a 
Bhau Smdhia will undo in a year all the good 
accomplished by his predecessor m a lifetime 
We think the times demand that this uncertainty 
should cease, and that the weal and woe of 
Native States placed on a surer footing than the 
shifting sands of the personal caprices of their 
rulers That the reform is earnestly called 
for admits of no doubt It is also unques 

* See an article on a * Conatitntion for Native States m 
the Quarterly Jonrnal of the Poona Varcajamk Sabha for 
January 1880 Vol II ^o 8 page 2 
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tionable that this reform must come more .from 
within than from without, and that the British 
Government should lend every suppoifc to its 
being carried out. We by no means underrate 
the difficulties connected with the carrying out of 
it. But half the difficulty of the task will 
be overcome if the rulers of Native States will 
volunteer to limit their authority m a constitu- 
tional manner. But will they do this ? In 
India, as in other Asiatic countries, the root 
idea of government is the absolute will of tlie 
Sovereign. This principle of despotism has 
been recognised by the customs and proclaimed 
bjr the law of the land. The forms and tradi- 
tions of despotism have varied under different 
ruling dynasties and at different periods of 
history. At one time they have been mild, at 
other times they have been harsh. Under the 
early Hindu system of government, the Code of 
Manu, the earliest expositor of the law and 
customs of India, accepts the patriarchal family 
as a primary fact m the history of society. 
From this it becomes the unit of a larger na- 
tural group, namely, the village community, 
when the family takes to agriculture the pur- 
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biutof nine tenths of the population of India 
In process of time tins Milage community 
becomes, ns Sir Henry Maine 1ms shown, the 
source of a land law winch may not unfairly 
be compared to the law of real property in 
England It crystallises the relations of the 
State with the agricultural community Ac 
cording to Mann, the king w as entitled to a 
'share, general!} one sixth of the pi oduce of land , 
he was not absolute proprietor of land The 
brothers and relatives of the bug had a portion 
of this share of the produce allotted to them 
by assignments in consideration of certain 
services which they were bound to render 
This patrmichal system is analogous to the 
feudal system of Europe It obtained dunng 
the early Hindu period m India It is stiff 
current among the Hindu or Rajput States of 
India The Chief is the recognised head of a 
clan of Rajput Bhayads or brotherhood, who 
often enjoy in the aggregate m some places 
one third of the whole revenue of the State He 
is primus inter pares — the fast among equals 
Thus the Rajput rale in India is based upon 
feudal principle* State governed by Rajput 
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Chiefs have the germs m them of a constitutional 
system ready to hand. No doubt the system is 
rough-hewn, but it cannot be difficult to evolve 
out of it a constitution suited more or less to 
modern ideas. 

In the history of India, however, it would 
appear that this system of patriarchal govern- 
ment gave way to a purely despotic sj^stem under 
the Mahomedan rule. According to the Kuran 
the king is the absolute proprietor of land. All 
private property in land exists by his suffer- 
ance. This Mahomedan theory, and the corre- 
sponding Mahomedan practice had, according 
to Sir Henry Maine, put out of sight the 
ancient view of the sovereign’s lights, which, 
though it assigned to him a far larger share of 
the, produce of the land than any Western 
mler has ever claimed, yet m no wise denied the 
existence of private property m land Bu,t it 
is nob in respect of land alone that autocracy 
and despotism have worked out their legitimate 
results m Asia. The same causes have broken 
up European States. Russia and Turkey, the 
greatest despots, are both m danger of de- 


* Village Communities in tlie East and West, p 104 . 
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Btruction, Buesin from revolution witlun, and 
Turkey from forces without Tlie Native rulers 
of India, it is true, have not to reckon with 
external forces But an} protection which they 
receive from the British Government m this 
respect evidently imposes upon the British Go 
vernment the responsibility of seeing that the 
subjects of Native States do not suffer from 
oppression or misgov eminent The mtroduc 
tion of a law regulated system of administration 
would doubtless obviate, in a laige measure, the 
necessity of constant interference on the part 
of the British Government What this con- 
stitution should be is a very large question, 
to tlie merits of which we cannot enter here 
What we wish to urge in this place is that 
the paramount necessity of a constitution 
which focusses the triple authority of the Chief, 
his minister 01 Dewan, and the Political Agent, 
should be practically recognised and a begin 
mng be made m the direction of introducing it 
tentatively * 

* The Bhavrmgax Darbar has recently introduced the 
experiment of a Coancil of Administration oi which the 
Maharaja is the President and the Dewan, Mr Vithaldas 
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Having so far dwelt upon the aspect of Mr. 
Ga'orishankar’s life which had to deal with the 
vast and complex organisation called the State, 
let us now turn to those personal characteristics 
which afford a glimpse of his character as a man. 

Though eighty -four years old, Mr. Gaori- 
shankar is in possession of mental faculties 
which still retain their old vigour. Iiis memory 
is still powerful. His mmd is a storehouse of 
past experiences which he is able to recall at 
pleasure. In the freshness of light which he 
throws on the topic before him lies the charm 
of his conversation. Talk to him about a previ- 
ous Governor of Bombay who had visited 
Kdthiawad and whom he had seen, talk to him 
about a foimer Political Officer of Kdthiawad 
whom he had known, and you are placed m 
possession of past reminiscences that give you 
an insight into the character of that Gover- 
nor or that Political Officer. Perhaps no living 
native statesman of Kdthidwdd has ever, m 

Samaldas, and Heads ot Departments, such as Mr. Vajeshan- 
kar Gaorishankar, Mr. Muncherji Merwanji Bhavnagn and 
Mr. Proctor-Suns are members. The result of this experi- 
ment Is being keenly watched 
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cour-e of business or otherwise, been brought 
to tlie personal notice of tho Governors of this 
Presidency ns Mr Gaonsliankar He possesses 
the rare advantage of having known person 
ally Mountstuart Elphmstonc, Sir John Malcolm, 
Sir George Clerk, Sir Barfcle Frere, and Gov 
ernors of Bombay from Sir Seymour Eltz 
Gerald to Lord Reay Regarding most of 
these Governors be would enliven his hearers 
b} short and pithy anecdotes which cannot but 
impart point and liveliness to his conversation 
Sut while full of experience, and courteous to 
all, he has never been subservient He never 
concealed Ins real thoughts about men and mea 
•sures As illustrating the boldness of his ch t 
racter, it may be mentioned that many years ago, 
when Mr Gaorishankar was in office, he learnt 
that the Government of Bombay contemplated 
appointing to a responsible charge in Kflthirtw&d a 
raw BngUbh youth who had but ju3t come to India 
The young man had great interest to back him 
He happened to be the Bon of a member of the 
Government of the day Undaunted by this 
knowledge, this old man of Rdthiiwid called 
upon the Honourable Member of Council, and, in 
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course of friendly conversation on Katlnav&d 
affairs, complained of the inconsistency in the 
policy of the Government in regard to appoint- 
ments of English officers to administrative posts 
m the Province. He put it to him whether 
it was fair that, whereas in the regulation dis- 
tricts of this Presidency, Government hesi- 
tated to place a fresh arrival from England 
m charge of magisterial duties on account of 
his inexperience and want of familiarity with 
the customs and usages of the people, they 
should feel no such hesitation in entrusting the 
very gentleman with a charge over the lives 
and liberties of hundreds of people in the non- 
regulation territory, where the need of such 
knowledge of the habits, customs, and usages 
of the people was infinitely greater. Such was 
the confidence felt in his judgment, and so 
great was the respect for his word, that the 
contemplated appointment was cancelled. On 
another occasion, Mr Gaoriskankar learnt that 
a certain Kdthidwad official was about to be 
appointed to a certain high office where Ins 
well-known proclivities and freaks of disposition 
were likely to have full play. Mi. Gaonshankar 
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hastoned to Bombay, represented the matter to 
the Governor of tho daj, and so thoroughly con 
vince d him of the inexpediency of making the 
appointment that the intention ivas abandoned 
His chief strength is to be found in this 
exemplary private character — 

lib words are bonds hig oaths are oracle9 , 

His loro sincere Ins thongbts immaculate 
His tears pnro messengers sent from bis heart 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth 
So faultless, so spotless, so snored has been 
his private life that his relatives and friends as 
well as those who were associated with lum in 
the business of the State, while he was minister of 
Bhvilnagar, feared lest their weak points, 
moral or social, should ever reach the ears 
of the old man It was not to he wondered 
at that tlie good opimoD of so stern a disci 
phnanan should be held in high esteem when 
it is remembered that such opinion was a pass 
port to honour and preferment, not merely in 
Bhfivnagar, but in the whole of hrtthi&witd 
He was a constant referee of many Chiefs, 
zammdars, nobles, and bhayads in the province 
What made his advice so valuable to all was its 
singular disinterestedness and the transparent 
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purity of Ins motives. The reverence he enjoyed 
in private and domestic life was due to his patriar- 
chal character. His influence was found to be 
invariably and unerringly exerted in putting an 
extinguisher to private feuds and disagreements 
among a wide and widening circle of relatives, 
friends, and members of Ins caste. To promote 
harmony among them he often made personal 
sacrifices. He also proved himself to be a friend 
of the needy and the helpless, of genius and talent 
struggling to rise. He often asked himself in 
what respect was life worth living if it was 
not to be a blessing? And this made him — 
Reflect that life, like every other blessing, 
Receives its value from its use alone , 

Not for itself, but for nobler end 

Th’ eternal gave it, and that end is vntne 

It has been a matter of regret to him that 
bis incessantly busy worldly career left him 
little time for the study of Sanskrit in youth 
And though in retirement as a Sanya si, he is 
domg his best to make up for what be con- 
siders past neglect, the love he bears to San- 
skrit literature is unbounded. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that he does not look with 
complacency on that change in ( the character of 
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the rising generation which marks a shaking or 
losing faith in the sublime parity of the old 
Aryan religion as taught in the Upaiushads, and 
the exegetic works of fWkardchdrya It has 
been hia wish to see brought about all over 
the country a revival of Vedic study His 
sons, anticipating his desire have recently esta 
Wished an institution for the study of the Vedas 
and the encouragement of Vedic literature, and 
called it “ The Gaonshankar Veda Shdld, ’ after 
their illustrious Others name The scope of 
the Institution has yet to lie fully developed 
In a previous chapter we have referred to 
those points m the character of Mr Gaonshankar 
as Swdmi Sachchiddnand which have a general 
interest for the reader Looking back upon the 
incidents of his life thus sketohed out, one cannot 
help thinking that by the right use of the powers 
which God gave him he has placed the rulers and 
people of Bhdvnagar upon a much higher level 
than that which they occupied before “ T heirs,’ * 
says Dean Church, “is indeed a great and 
enviable lot to whom it has been given to make 
this short interval of our mortal life brighter, 
easier, happier, and who have earned on the 
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work of the 'elder and Unknown benefactors 
of their race,”"* but if Swami" Sachchidanand 
lias not fulfilled this ideal of mortal' life by 
magnificent achievements, he has at least done 
tins, he has set the example to all future genera- 
tions of Kdtlndwdd of a life marked by a deep 
sense of duty and responsibility in high office — 1 
a life animated by enthusiasm for work, ruled 
by self-disciplme, guided by purity and simplicity 
of boul, and devoted to the good of Ins fellow- 
countrymen, a life of sacrifice, one which he is 
prepared to resign when it is time to give it up. 
In short, he has lived the life of a great and good 
man, the life of a saint, who only awaits the hour 
of his departure, as behoves one m his position, 
according to a noble sentiment m Manu: 

Let not the hermit long for death, 

Nor cling to this terrestnal state , 

Their Lord’s behests as sei rants wait 
So let him, called, resign his bieath f 

r Human life and its conditions By the Rev. R W • 
Church, Sermon I., Supremacy of Goodness, page 28 
y Mun’s tendering of the following Sloka from Mann, VI, 
45 - 
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the rising generation w lucli marks a shaking or 
losing faith in the sublime purity of the old 
Aryan religion as taught in the Upamshads, and 
the exegetic works of ^ankarachdrya It has 
been lua wish to see brought about all over 
the countr) a revival of Vedic study His 
sons, anticipating Jus desire, have recently esfca 
blished an institution for the study of the Vedas 
and the encouragement of Vedic literature, and 
called it “The Gaonshankar Veda Sirlld,” after 
their illustrious lather’s name The scope of 
the Institution has yet to be fully developed 
In a previous chapter we have referred to 
those points in the character of Mr Gaonshankai 
as Swdmi Sachclnddnand which have a general 
interest for the reader Looking back upon the 
incidents of his life thus sketolied out, one cannot 
help thinking that by the right use of the power* 
which God gave him he has placed the rulers and 
people of Bhd\ nagar upon a much higher level 
than that which they occupied before “ Theirs,” 
says Dean Church, “is indeed a great and 
enviable lot to whom it has been given to make 
this short interval of our mortal life brighter, 
easier, happier, and who have earned on the 
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work of the elder and Unknown benefactors 
of their lace,”*' but if Swiimi Snchehidannnd 
Iia^ not flilfillcd this ideal of mortal life by 
magnificent achievements, he has at least done 
this, he lias set the example to all future genera- 
tion', of KAthklwAd of a life marked by a deep 
sen^e of duty and responsibility in high office — 
a life animated by enthusiasm for work, ruled 
by ^elf-discipline, guided by purity and simplicity 
of "Oiil, and devoted to the good of his fellow- 
countrymen, a life of sacrifice, one which he is 
prepared to resign when it is time to give it up. 
In short, he has lived the life of a great and good 
man, the life of a saint, who only awaits the hour 
of Ins departure, as behoves one m his position, 
according to a noble sentiment m Manu: 

Let not the hermit long for death, 

Nor cling to this terrestnal stato , 

Their Lord’s behests as sen ants wait 
So let hun, called, resign his bieath f 

~ Human life and its conditions Bj the Rev. R W 
Church, Sermon I., Supremacy of Goodness, page 28 
f Muu’s lendermg of the following Sloka from Mann, VI , 
45 
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States 125 

Corey Mr — deputed to Eftthla-wad 
by Sir R Temple, 120 nego- 


j ciatlons with the Kathiawad 
J Chiefs on the question of Bolt 
j monopoly 121 fails in his 
j mission 1 
Oavonr — 38 
Chnndnlal— 150 
China— 115 

Chnda— ceded to the East India 
Company 0 

Clerk Sir George— tribute payable 
1 y the Bhavnogar Durbar t 
tied in the time of 33 84 
Conlson — Mr Assistant Political 
Agent, persuades the JanindarB 
to evacnatc the Gogo Gate "6 
dutch— 1 73 help renderedby allow 
ing jts porta to be closed to 
opium traffic, 115 UR unequal 
treatment in the Case of the 
const and Inland States of 117 
Mr Carey deputed to confer On 
the salt question 1 0 

D 

Dajirajj — Tbakore Saheb sue 
cceda Vajcshlngbji -7 
Damaji Gaokwad— 14 
Damnagar— 10 

Delhi— 65 the Assemblage at, tb d 
Dev slngji — grandson of Thakor 
V jssingji 23 his death, 61 
Dhandhuka — Ceded to the Br b h 
Government by the p-**hwab, 

9 48 

Dhnsja — Railway line to Gondal 
from 7* 

Dhola— 9 

Dhoraji— A branch line to 3 t 
79 


Dbrangndhra— <3 
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Ihnkar Rao— Sir, Dew an of Gw a- ] 
lior, 1, 149 

E 

East India Company-— obtains 
territory by tlic Treaty of Bas- , 
sem, 9 

Elphinstonc, the Hon Mount- 
's tuart — 2, 

England — 36 , Native States the 
best mainstays of, 123, 126. 
European*— enlistment m tlio 

service of the State of, 112 
Europe — 152 

E 

Fergusson, Sir Janies — goes to 
Bhnvnagar to declare the Rail- 
way open 

Fitzgerald, Sir Seymour — Hr. 
Gaorishaukai s interview with, i 
55, 156 

Forde, A IV — entrusted with the 
construction of Railway 74 
Frere, Sir Bartle — lus Minute on 
tne status of Kathiawad, 37 , 
summons the Thakorc Saheb foi 
the mvestituie of the Star of 
India, 49. 

Gt 

Gaekwad — Ins power over the 
province of Kathiawad, 5 , Bri- 
tish Government make an ar- 
, rangment with the, 6. 

Gaga Oz& — ufle “ Gaonshankar.” 
"Gangli — 43, 44. 

Gaonshankar 'Udeyshankar — 1 , 

Lord Reay’s impressions about, 

3 , born at Go go, 4 , state of 
Kathiawad at the time of Ins 
birth, 5 , enters the sen ice of the 


Bhavaingnr State, 7 , employed 
m the suppression of the Klni- 
man Knthis’ revolt, 8 , deputed 
to Surat as State Vakil, 12 , 
appointed to the Dcwanship, 
13, 17 , settles dtsputos pending 
boforo Col Lang, IS , settles 
the claim of Junnghud on the 
76 village^, 19 , waits upon the 
Political Agent in connection 
with the claims of the Arab 
Sibandis, 22, 23 , provo3 to the 
conviction of Col. Lang the 
fictitious oharacter of then 
account 0 , 23 , makes a satisfac- 
tory settlement with the Jama- 
dors, 24, Ins salary doubled in 
consideration of these services, 
24 , discountenances the pro- 
posals of tlio Tlmkor Saheb 
Vajesingji, foi the grant of two 
purgunnas to Narsmgjt and 
Akhubha, 28 , on the death of 
Akheraji supports Juswatsingji’s 
claims, 30 , claims of Bbavnngar 
and the British Government 
against each other settled, 32 , 
presses the subject of jurisdic- 
tion over 116 villages upon the 
notice of the British Govern- 
ment, 34 , see the final restora- 
tion of civil and criminal juris- 
diction over them to the Bhav- 
nagar Durbai after half a cen- 
tuiy, 40, 41 , rewarded for these 
services with a grant m per- 
petuity of the village of Turkhd, 
42 , his interest m matters 
educational, 47 , adviser of 
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INDEX 


Tbnkor Juawatsingji In the 
matter of maintaining e-toady 
friendship with the British Got 
eminent in the dark day® of 
the Mutiny 49 accompanies 
His Highness Joswatslngj’t to 
Bombay ibid supports tha 
idea of establishing ncollegefor 
Itajkamnns 61 engages the 
services of Mr Olando Moncton 
ai Etato Engineer ibid clauses 
referring to him in the last Will 
of the Into Thakor Sahcb Jns 
watsingjl 62 goos to confer 
with Sir Seymour F Urge raid as 
to the form which futuro man 
ngement should take 65 Joint 
Admi Utration deoldod upon 
os the most suitable form tb d 
agrees to Mr Perolvols noml 
nation as Joint Administrator 
66 his efforts to supply pure 
drinking water to the people of 
Bhavnagar 63 63 practical 
foresight displayed in the con 
struction of a Vandwp for H 
H a marriage 64 accompanies 
His Highness Tnkhtaatngji to 
the Delhi Assemblage 66 is 
made a Companion of the Star of 
India, tbt l interview with His 
Highness MaharajaHolkar and 
Holkar 8 estimate of his abilities 

66 Government Resolution of 
April 1877 reviewing in themost 
favourable terms the part he 
played as Joint Administrator 

67 introduction of a Hallway In 
Kathlawad GO interview with 


Sir It. Temple on the subject of 
the Railway 7 final resolution 
of Government 76 ElrJB Pelle 
on his work and character 60 
resigns the office of M inlstor 82 
resumes stulyof Vedant phllo 
sophy 83 publishes a work 
called 5 carttpaHHian&hana ibid 
1 tterfrom Prof. Mai MUller 84 
addresses farewell lotters to 
friends European ami Native 
1 tter to his Master H H Takh 
tasingjl 86 enters upon the life 
of an ascetlo as 8 tea mi 'xichehi 
daw win SiTaticat 87 letter 
from Mr Macmghten tohi8 6on 
88 his two sons 89 letters 
from English frlen 1 on the eve 
of bis becoming a 8anya»l — 
Mosers Permval and Hunter 6 r 
\\ Wedderburnanl Col Watson 
91 95 bis political self-educa 
tion IOC ; hU political achieve- 
ments, 110 his association in 
the administration f the Stito 
of Intelligent men of all classes 
111 his views on the policy of 
the Brit h Government with 
respect to salt opium an 1 
abkar monopolies ns affecting 
the interests of hatlre States 
113 114 fiscal injustice to 

Kathiawar State* 117 cstabl sh 
ment of a Ha jasthanic Court due 
to hi 3 influence 1 3 his claim 
to be remembered 185 the 
aecret of his influence 136 area 
population and revenue of the 
Bhavnagar State on his assump- 
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Hon of Dewanslnp and at tlie 
time of Ins letirement respec- 
tive^ compaied, 1 39 , Col. Wode- 
houseon Mi Gaonshankai, ihd, 
intei viewed by Geneial Keatmge, 
143 , estimate of Ins private 
cliaractei 155 , his peisoual 
knowledge of Go\ ernois from 
Elphmstone to Lord Reaj, 15G , 
instances of the lespect shewn 
by eminent British officials for 
his opinion, 167, his wish to 
see a i evival of Veche studies , ! 
the establishment of the “Gaon- j 
shantai Veda Shala” by his 
Sons, 160. 

Gadheobi — inci, G1 

Gir — escape of rebels into the, 8 

Gogo — Mi Gaonshankai born at, 

4 , ceded to the E I Company 
by Peshwa, 9 , suit m the 
Couit of, 43, 118. 

Gokulji Zala — Dewan of Juna- 
ghudh, aids Mr Gaonshankai 
m the establishment of the 
Bajasthamc Couit, 123, 138 
Govmdiao Gackwar — 16 
Gujarat — 58, 85 
Gundi — port of, 1 3 
Gwailoi, G5 

H. 

Hada — leadei of the Kliuman Ka 
this of Kundla, 7, 

Hadow, Mr G. W — Collectoi of 
Ahmedabad, 30. 

H.udad — Milage" of, given as a 
grant to Desai Somp, 14 
Haradwai — 05. 

Hargreaves, Mr,— 74, 


' Hanba, mofchci of Thakor Takhfca- 
1 singji — 53 

Haiishankar, the fiist distin- 
guished mombei of the Desai 
family — 13. 

Helps, Sn Arthiu— 105. 

Himalayas, the — 101, 

Holkar, H H — his interview with 
Mi, Gaonshankai, 1 66. 

Hunter, Col J M — letter to Mr, 
Gaonshankai, 92 

Hunter, Bu - William— *132, hie 
testimony as to the success of 
the Joint Administration, 135. 

Hydrabad— 1, 149, 

I 

India — Loid Majo’s policy towaids 
the Native States of, 139 , con 
i servative habits of the Natives 
of, 133, Msited by Geneial Keat- 
I mge, 139 , Lord Ripon on the 
1 Native States of, 147, patri- 
archal system m the eaily Hindu 
period, 1 52 the Mutiny, 125, 

Indoie — 149 ' 

Ironside — Edwai-d, Judge of the 
Sudder Adaulat, 11, 

Italy — 38 

Izat, Mr. Alexander, Chief Engi- 
neei — deputed to take charge of 
the line from Bhnvnagai to 
Wadwan, 77 , leceives the com- 
mendation of the Government 
of India, 7S 

J 

Jamsetji, Naoroji Unwala Mr, GJ. 

Juswotsmgji — succeeds Thakor 
Snlieb Aklierrajp, 17 Treaty 
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with the Britl bOoTcmnieat,33 
nndc a K C 8 1,19 \ laU» > 
Bcoaro 51 his dentli 6 

Jo lb\ son of Ilfldn— leader of tbo 
Khcman 

Tunagi u l h— claims of agilnst 
Bln Tingir of C village", 18 
chlms ettled 19 

Tun an lugjl Kin of Juswnt 
slngjl — j3 

K 

Knthlawad — Oaorl hanknr a life In 
separably connected with the 
hi tory of 2 right of Pe-liwn 
to levy trlbnto ceded to BrftL I 
Government, C right ot Gall 
wad to lo\ r tnbnte alao ceiled to . 
the British Government pre 
valence of the c a tom of girt g 
guaranteo of a Commandant of 
Sibandi Blint or Barot as tec u 
rity for repayment of loan 20 
Mr BItchie, law member of the 
Go eminent of Indio raises the 
question as to w hethcr or not It 
was a fore! m terr tory 35 ques- 
tion referred hack to the Bom 
bar Goverumo it 37 Secretary 
of State a opinion on It 39 the 
Privy Connell Iea\ e> the pies 
tionopen 44 nece^ ltv of gh mg 
education to the scions of It 
Prince 1 - 50} e tabll hment of the 
Rajlumnr College in 61 Joint 
Admin! tratlon first introduced 
Into 86 scheme for railways 
mooted 69 Sir Bicbaid Tem 
pie s desire to exten 1 railway to 
the proiince of <1 famine of 


| 187<,ha ten it Introdnct on, 3 

| among Its States Bhavnagar i 
the first In point of material 
advancement 81 the loie an l 
esteem in which it people hold 
Oaori hnnkflr 10 103 the 

oplnm question In j lutr free 
op am obtn ned by it princes 
till 1878 in 110 the Stat^ 
now allowed Irnwbnck to the 
extent of J of the pa^s-free orilt 
117 revenue tbtolncd from 
opium con umed in Kflthiawad 
unfair 117 its natural salt 
work- 118 Mr Carey deputed 
to confvr on the subject with 
representatives of Native States 
120 establishment o theKajas- 
thanlk Court 1-3 NSgar poll 
tioinns prominent 1 1 its history 
before tbc advent of Britt U 
pow er in the provmc 187 ;Gro- 
r bankar and Gokulji Zala, 138 
vis ted by General Kentioge, 139 
Kathia — their disturbai c& In the 
time of Aram Khan 14 
Keatinge — Major Pol heal Agent 
of Knthiawad 60 hi estimate 
of Gaorl bankar s character a 
ex pres ed to H H Tuknji Rao 
Holknr G5 revisits India lu 
1888 invited ly Kathiawad 
princes presentation of nn 
address 139 goes to Bhavna 
gar 111 interview with Mr 
Gaoi Ishonkar 142 his words 
of alvice note, 143 
Kbanvilkar— Nann Saheb 1 0 
Kbopal — 3 
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Kluunan Kmlvi'- — m re'eU a.'nuwi 
the Bkavnagnr Durbar, 7 , put 
do \ n 8 

Ivumbhau — claimed b\ the In 
nmdars, claim found mtithni*-, 
21, granted in perpetuiti t<» 
IVai Sautokram, 42 
Kuu )i — 112 

Ivnnula — Mr Gnori'dinnkar tram. 
fo’TC'l to, 7 , placed in charge of 
Pfcn Snntokmm, 1G , Tinker 
Vaieslnngji s desire to grant it 
to one of bis joungor sons 27 
Kurau — the king absolute propile- 
to~ of the land according to the, 
153 

L 

Lahore — Tliakore Snheb Tnkhta- 
siugd at, 65. 

Lang, Colonel — Political Agent 
■withdraws all the 1 lohsul 
against Bkavnagnr 18 , his me- 
diation in the sottlcmout of the 
claim of Junaghud, 12 discov 
cis the real amount due by the 
Bhavnagtxr Durbar to the Arab 
Sibandis, 24 , letter to Major 
Barr, 41 

Lmiodi— Sir Janies Fergusson’ 1 - 
tup from and to, 78. 

Luckno\\ - G5 
Lytton, Lord — 114 ^ 

M 

MacDonald, Mr —77. 

Maenaghten, Mr — Principal, Eaj- 
kumar College, 83 
Mndhai rao, Sir T — letter from,10(< 
Maliabbarat — 98 
Mahableshwai — 55 


Mahomed Khan Bahadur Khan — 
Snba ot Ahmed iba<l, 1 J 
Mahomed Taglukb — 13 
Mnhuwa — taken pfws-avuon of b\ 
tlio Jamadars, 20 , eincnnied in 
obedience to Col Lang'- ordois, 
21 establishment of a ‘-cliool at 
47 ; the Mnhuwa plantation 0 , G3, 
Mnpnjbn — niolhei of Bhavsincu 
the heir-apparent, 64 
Malcolm, Sir John — l'G 
Mnlcahwnrl rivu — 62 
Mnlin— 73 

Main a opium — pass-fee on, 111 
Mmtcherji Bkavnngroc, Mr — 15", 
(note) 

Manaji Gnekwwl — ‘-unnud to 

Wnghji Dcsai from, 15 
Manohar Swann — pa da* of, 83 
Mansingp, Baj Sahcb of Dianga- 
dhra — 80 

Mann — Code of, 151 
Mayo, Lord — address delivered to 
the pnnoes of Rnipntnna, 226 , 
leading principles of hispohcv, 
towards Natne States, 129, his 
knowledge of tlio consenntne 
habits of the Indian people, 133 
Maratlias — 4 

Marrynt, Capt — reports in favotu 
of the Ime from Bbavnagai to 
Gondal, 7 1 
Massouri— 05 

Max Muller, Prof. — letter to Mr 
Gaonsbankar fiom, 80, 

Moncton, Claude, Mr — appointed 
State Engincci, 51 
Mukhdnp Goliel — ancestor of the 
Thnkor Saheb, 13 
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N 

Nag^ \ n Inagirn— distinguished 
for political genius have playol 
an important part in Kathiawod 
politics Mr Gaorishanknr n 
member of that clas* 1 IP 
Vnnlba bal — her lnflaoncc over 
Thakor Vajesiugji 2 
N irelngji — 7 rccjvcs grant of 
tlirco villages 20 
Nepal— 8o 
Nud loo— 101 

Nott Co] —His Highness Tnkhta 
ringhj continues his studies 
under Cl accompanies him on 
a tour through India, G- 
Naamudecn Esraaci of the Bom 
buy forest Department — G3 
P 

I all language— in the Bha nngsr 
Museum works written In the 90 
Pahtnna — Sir DavLl Wed lerbum 
visits, sr 
Pnuchadasbi — 63 
Pahipat — battle of 15 
Parmnnandas — D e vr a u resign 
office 13 

Punr Col — Joiut Administrator 

Patdi— line to Malta thought of as 
suitable from 73 

Pede — Sir J B appointed to re- 
port on the various claims of the 
Bhavnagar Durbar and the 
B/jti h Government naspec 
tively 31 dasputo settled In 
the time of Sir Georg© Clerk 38 
favourable observations ou the 
progress of education in Bbav 


nagar by 48 hi* presence at 
the conference at Poona on the 
subject of Kathirtvn 1 rail way t, 
3 6ir Hfchard Temple « letter 
refusing to give the Bnt sh 
guarantee for the interest on the 
outlay 5 1 is transference to 
fi nd t* invests H H the 
Jam Sal cb nn 1 Mr Gaorishan 
kar with K C 6 I nudO S I 
j respectively 80 in tal* H H 
Takhtaringji on the gadt 
speech on the occasion 82 
P lly J h.— Collector of Customs 
17 

P rcival — Mr E H Assistant 
Collector of Sholftpnr appointed 
Joint Administrator of Bhavna 
■wr 0 his adrice to erect 
water works for the supply 
of good water to the people of 
Bliavnngar G* hia practical 
foresight a ordering out iron 
materials for the marriage Van 
A j> The Van/? g converted Into 
a 1 egetable market and named 
the P rc val Market Ot pro* 
cecded to Euroi e on furlough 
resumed oflico in 1S~8 C5 
trinsf rred to Sholapur 67 bis 
succet as Joint Administrator 
acknowledged by Government 
68 

Pexfan— the i h d of 13 
Peahwn— bis authority In Kathia 
vad partition treaty between 
him m d the Gaekwad the 
treaty of Bassein 9 amount of 
tribute payable to him, 82 hi* 
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non- intei ferencc with the do 
mestio concerns of Native States, 

121 . 

Puna— 55, 94 

Prabasliankar, Mi — second son of 
Mr Gaonshankar, 90 

Putchard, Mr — Commissioner of 

' Customs, Abkan, Opium and 
Salt, IIS 

Paibhudas— files a suit against 
the Chief of Bhavnagar, 10 _, 
appeals to Mr Rotner, of the 
Sudder Adalat, 11. 

R 

Radhanpui — establishment of a 

guaid line from Bawaliali to, 
118. 

Raglioonath Bao— 149 

Rajasthamc Couit established — 
123 

Rajkote — meeting of the Chiefs to 
consider the question of rail- 
ways, 70 , a daibar m honoui of 
General Keatiuge held at, 139 

Rajkhumar College — laying of the 
foundation-stone of, 51, young 
Takbtasingji joins, 5S , he leaves) 
64, addition of a new wing to 
82. 

Rajputana States — 120, 121, 127 

Ranpui — 32 

Reay, Loid, Gor emoi of Bombay— 
2 , his impressions of Mr Gaon 
shankar, 3, im e«ts His Highness 
Takhtasmgji with G C.S 1 , 141 

Ripon, K G , The Marquis of — 146 

Bitchie, Mi — Law Membei of the 
Council of the Governor-General, 
35 , his opinion as to the advis- 


ability of passing an Act tor 
the removal of 116 villages out 
of the British jurisdiction, 35. 
Rogers, Mi Alexander, Settlement 
Officer— 33 

Romet, Mr. John, Judge of the 
Suddei Adalat — 'll 
Ranchhodji, Dewau — 137 
Rupsmgji — grant of three villages 
to, 29 , his death, 52. 

Russell, Capt L. — 54 , 

Russia— consequences of the des- 
potic character of its mle, 154. 
S 

Sachclndanaud Saiaswati S7, i wh 
Gaorishankai . 

Salabat Mahomed Khan— 14. 

Salar Jung, Su — Dewan of Hydia- 
lud 1 , his attempt for the 
restoiation of the Berars, 110 
Samuldas, Mi — Chief Nyayndhish, 
55, succeeds Mi Gaonshankai 
as Dewan, 82, College 103. 
Santokram Desai — entrusted i\ jth 
Dewanship in joint charge with 
Mi Gaorc»hankar 13 , account 
of his family, 13 , first served 
as Customs Officer at Gogo 
16 , Mr Bari’s estimate of his 
services , obtains grant of the 
village of Khumbhan, 42 , takes 
cbaige of the State during 
Mr. Gaonsliankar’s absence to 
Puna, 55. 

Shah Jelian — 14 
Shankai nebarya — w orks of, 83 " 
Skevakram De=ai Mr — State V i 
kil of Bhavnagar, father of 
Desai Santokram 13 appointed 
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Jlamfotlnr of Damnagar 15 i 
ftpf olnted Doran 10 j 

Shrinceri— 85 

8hibore~ its transference to tho i 

jar ^Hcliotuit JJharnagir 34 

8ims Blr B Proctor— Stftto Engt 
ne<r ** entrusted with sorrey 
t \ lino from Bhavnagnr to 
Botol 4 appointed member of 
thoConnefJ of State 10a 
^mdJua 15 

Sorou Dcaal—ftc companies A am 
Ki on inclls the disturbances 
f Kathls 14 
Sura blm Jareja.— o3 
Surnt— «ilit a oil st Thalor Vaje 
ngjl In the Court at, 10 Sadder 
A Iftlftt at 11 

Sutherland Mr James— Judge of 
the Sidar Adalat 11 
< <w-nrnpduttH\ndh'in — Mr Gaori 
hmlar publishes 83, 

T 

Xnlhtna igjl H H —Thalor Sa 
hel of Bnvnagsr eldest son of 
Xhakor Saheb Jasvatsfngjf, 

61 torn(nl856 63 goes to at 
ten l the oeremony of laying the 
foundation stone at the Tajku 
nr College 61 minor at the 
turn of Jaavatsuigji s death 63 
question arista as to the best 
mode of ndmlnl tering the State 
lurli a hts nunority W j joIds 
the Paifcumar College 68 hifl 
marriage 03 leaves the Raj 
fcnmnr College, hot continues 
tndic under Capt Nutt 64 


males a tour in Indin in com 
Piny with Capt, hot* 60 
goes to attend tho Imperial 
Assemblages! Debit ifofl salute 
Increased, 05 succeeds Mr 
OaoriBhanfcir ns Joint AdraiMs 
tmtor Cy- entru ted with full 
po^CTs 0 1 offers to construct 
a Railway 76 terms modified 
| 1 y the Government of India 

Thakor Snheb agrees with a 
feu reservations 77;BtrJ Fcr 
gnsson compliments Thator Sa 
bob on his liberality 8 last 
letter addressed to him by Ur 
Gaori hunlar 86 pays a visit to 
Mr GaorUlnnkar and Issues a 
proclamation 81 invested With 
the d coration of a O C 8 E, 41 
introduces the experiment of a 
Council 1 j4 
Talari— 

Tale Jamndir~20 
Tan«a — village In the district of 
Qogo 15 

Temple Sir Richard — hh desire to 
set- railway* extended in Ruthin 
i\n 1 1 goes to Bhavnagar and 
dUcu e® tl o question of rail 
ways with Mr Gaorlshmikar 7° 
letter to Mr Peile, 72 1 spates 
Sir Carey to Knthbi ' ad for the 
settlement of the Salt question 
1 0 retires from the Governor 
ship of Bombay L- 
Travancore— 1 
Turk y 153 

TolojI Bao Hollar S H.— Inter 
view with Mr Gaorlshantar CO 
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Tuikln — village of, in the Botad 
Purgann granted in perpetual 
Inam to Mr Gnonslnnkai, 42, 

U 

Tpem-hads — 83, 159 
- Y 

Vajeshankar, Mr — eldest son of 
Mr Gaorishankar, Revenue Com- 
nnssionei, 59 , Xaib Den an, 89 , 
Councillor of the State, 154 
Yajesmgji — Thakor S ilieb, 8 , suc- 
ceeds Vaklntsiugji, 10 , sends 
Mr Gaonshankar as his vakil 
to Surat, 12 , entrusts the 
administration of the State to 
Messis, Gaonshankai and San- 
tokrain jointly, 13, Ins death, 27. 
Vakliatsingji — Thakor Saheb, 10 
invites Shevakram Desai to ac- 
cept his service, 16 , appoints 
Shevakiam as Dewan, 1C 
Vedas — 160 

Vedant philosopliy — Mr Gaori- 
shankar’s favourite study of, 
83 , Swat vjxumsundhan a woik 
on, ibid. 

Yerawal — port of Juuagliad, 09. 
Veci amgaum — 1 18 
Yesawar — 5. 

Yibhaji, Jam Saheb — mi ested 

■with the insignia of K 0 S I., 80 
Yithaldas, Mi. — piesent Dewan of 
Bhhvnagar, 83, Councilloi of the 
State, 155 

Vithalrao Dev aji — Dewan 6 
Yyas-'-sutras of, S3 

W . 

Wedderbiun, Sn David, M P — 
visits Bhavnagar, 56 his paper 


called the “Piotected States ol 
India” m the Xuutunth (an in >/, 
ibul 

Wedderburn, Sir William — letter 
to Mr Gaorishankar from, 94 
Wadhw an— 69, 71, 74, 7S 
Waghji Desm — Desai oi Gogho , 
alloued to levy a late on the 
Customs collections at the poil 
of Bha\ nagai by Manaji Gaek- 
v ad, 15 , receives also grant of 
a vilage, ilnd 

Walker, Col — Resident of Baioda , 
goes to Kathiau ad and -cities 
payment of tnbute payable by 
the Chiefs, 6, 15 , Walker’s 

Settlement of 1808, 106, 121, 
his mention of Dewans Ameiji • 
Ranchhodji and Dulabhji, 137 

Watson, Col J W. — nett, for Mr 
Percival as Joint Administrator, 
64, confirmed as Joint Admims- 
tratoi, 67 , pioceeds to Wadwan 
to Eee Sir Richard oil the subject 
of Railways, 71 , asked by Sir 
Richard to set on footr the 
necessary survey, 73 , his lettei 
to Mi Gaonshankai, 95 
Williamson — Mi Thomas, Rerenue 
Commissioner of Gujarat, 17 
Wodehouse, Col — mcceeds Col 
Barton as Political Agent, 123 , 
his mention of Mr. Gaonshankai 
at the time of the presentation 
' of address to General Keatmge, 
139 

Wudhwan, 34, 


